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Teaching Aids for This Issue 


IN THIS ISSUE 


News Pages (pages 3-6) provide 
material for all classes. 

World History, World Geography: 
“Forgotten Austria,” p. 7. “Newsmak- 
ers,” p. 2. 

American History, Civics, Citizen- 
ship: Unit on the election, pp. 8-11. 
Good Citizens (Girl Scouts), p. 13. 
“American Liberty,” p. 21. 

Vocational Guidance: Career Club, 
p. 15. 

Moral and Spiritual Values: “How 
Would You Solve It?” p. 14. 

Straight Thinking: Pro-con, “Should 
Teen-agers Vote?” p. 10. 

Personal Guidance: “Ask Gay Head,” 
p. 14. “Your Financial Life,” p. 20. 

Vocabulary: “Words at Work,” p. 18. 


Unit: ELECTION CAMPAIGN 
(pp. 8-11) 


Note that the cover picture (of the 
candidates for President and their fam- 
ilies) and the crossword puzzle (“Get 
Out the Vote,” p. 18), as well as the 
workbook page (with its cartoon on 
voting) may be used with the unit. 


in The Unit : 

(a) Pages 8-9 tell about the cam- 
paign, candidates, costs of running a 
campaign, sources of funds, and the 
arguments advanced for and against 
campaigns. 

(b) The arguments over “Should 
Teen-agers Vote?” are presented in a 
pro-and-con discussion on page 10. 

(c) Page 11 summarizes classroom 
presidential polls reported by World 
Week readers. 


Lesson Assignment 

1. Pages 8-9: (1) Why will it be im- 
portant to the new President to have a 
Congress favorable to his own views? 
(2) Mention four important items on 
which campaign money is spent. (3) 
Give one argument for, and one against, 





WHAT’S AHEAD 


November 5, 1952 

Unit: Iran. (Note: This is a change in 
schedule to take account of recent news- 
worthy and significant events in Iran. 
Previously announced units have been 
shifted ahead one week.) 

Good Citizens: Teen Governments 
(Boys’ and Girls’ Nations). 

Pro-and-con: Immigration. 


November 12, 1952 
Unit: Yugoslavia. 


November 19, .1952 
Unit: The Cold War. 





conducting long political campaigns. 

2. Page 10: In your own words, sum- 
marize three arguments for, and three 
arguments against, allowing teen-agers 
to vote. 

8. Page 11: Are public opinion polls 
useful or harmful? 


PRESIDENTIAL CAMPAIGN (pp. 8-9) 
Student Reading References 


1. Under the topic, “Presidential 
Campaigns,” the Readers’ Guide to 
Periodical Literature lists voluminous 
references. 

2. “America Votes,” World Week's 
supplement (October 1), will provide 
background materials. 


Activity Approaches 
1. Assign a group of students to read 
the pages in “America Votes” on the 





Invitation to a Party 
Are you going to the NCTE Con- 
vention in Boston or the NCSS 
ConVention in Dallas over Thanks- 
giving? See our invitation to a 

party on page 4-T of this issue. 











candidates and on platforms for a panel 
discussion. This approach can be used 
either in the classroom or in an assem- 
bly program. At the. conclusion of the 
panel discussion, call for comment and 
questions from the class or student audi- 
ence. As a follow-up, the class could 
poll the school on candidates and prob- 
lems. 
2. Students should be encouraged to 
attend local political rallies and listen 
to campaign speeches on radio and tele- 
vision. Reports to the class should in- 
clude what was learned, audience re- 
action, -and any further observations. 
8. A group of students could visit the 
headquarters of the local political or- 
ganizations for campaign literature. 


Discussion Questions 

1. (Have students study the cartoon 
on page 9.) What ideas does the car- 
toonist want to put across? 

2. Do you think that campaign 
speeches have much effect on voters, 
or that most voters have made up their 
minds regardless of what is being said 
by the speakers? What reasons do you 
have for your conclusion? 

3. How seriously do you think the 
charges and accusations made by can- 
didates during the campaign should be 
regarded? Why? 

4. Would you accept the statement 
that “no ghan should run for President 
or Congress unless he has a powerful 
political organization and a lot of money 
to back him up”? Why or why not? 

5. Why does the Government try to 
limit the amount of money which can 
be spent by a candidate in running for 
office? 


Additional Activities 

Is your class taking an active part in 
helping get out the vote? Here are some 
ideas: (a) set up a babjy-sitter group 
to give parents time to vote; (b) class 
artists can draw signs for posting in 
local store windows; (c) students can 
tag small signs onto family cars; (d) 





2-T 


students can carry on discussions in 
home groups. 


Pro-and-Con: TEEN-AGE VOTING 
(p. 10) 


Procedure 

Assign a group of your brighter stu- 
dents to study the arguments. “Check 
with your library to see if Lowering the 
Voting Age, the Reference Shelf, Vol. 
XVII, No. 5, is available. The lesson can 
be conducted as a pane! discussion be- 
fore the class or in a school assembly. 
Time should be saved for questions 
from the class or listening audience. 


Discussion Questions 

1. Ask students to indicate by raised 
hands how many are 18 years of age? 
17? 16?, etc. How many think that at 
18 they will be ready to assume the full 
responsibility of citizens? 

2. What do you_think of the argu- 
ment, “If a man is old enough to fight, 
he is old enough to vote”? 

3. Some people argue that to grow 
up you must experience the hard knocks 


POOLS for 


of real life, outside the shelter of the 
classroom. What do you think? 

4. Would you say that a boy or girl 
who quit school and went to work is 
capable of voting more intelligently at 
18 than a student who remained and 
graduated? Why or why not? 

5. Would it be better to raise the 
voting age than to lower it? Why or 
why not? 


FORGOTTEN AUSTRIA (p. 7) 


IHustrative Aids 
Wall map of Europe. Map on page 7. 


Student Reading References 

(1) “Toward an Austrian Treaty,” 
Current History, 5/52. (2) “Two Faces 
on the Austrian Coin,” U. N. World, 
8/52. (3) “Occupied Austria,” National 
Geographic, 6/51. 


Procedure 

1. Before getting into active class 
discussion, have students become ac- 
quainted with the facts on the map on 
page 7. Call on students to interpret 
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HANDY MATERIALS FOR COMING FEATURES IN WORLD WEEK 


Atomic Energy 


Dec. 3 issue 


PAMPHLETS: Primer of Atomic En- 
ergy, by John Lewellen (Life Adjust- 
ment Booklet), 1952, 40¢, Science Re- 
search Associates, Inc., 57 West Grand 
Avenue, Chicago 10, Illinois. Adven- 
tures Inside the Atom, 1952, free, Gen- 
eral Electric Company, Schenectady, 
N. Y. Atomic Challenge, by A. Higgin- 
botham & F. K. Lindley (Headline Se- 
ries No. 63), 1947, 35¢, Foreign Policy 
Association, 22 East 38 Street, New 
York 16, N. Y. The World Within the 
Atom, by L. W. Chubb (Little Science 
Series booklets), 1946, free, Westing- 
house Electric Corporation, School 
Services, 306 Fourth Avenue, P. O. Box 
1017, Pittsburgh 30, Pa. 

BOOKS: Atomic Energy in War and 
Peace, by B. W. Lyson, $3.75 (Dutton, 
1951). Atoms at Work, by George Bis- 
chof, $2.25 (Harcourt, 1951). Source- 
book on Atomic Energy, by Samuel 
Glasstone, $2.90 (Van Nostrand, 1950). 
Atomic Energy and the Hydrogen 
Bomb, by G. L. Wendt, $2.75 (Me- 
Bride, 1950), You and Atomic Energy, 
and Its Wonderful Uses, by John Lew- 
ellen, $1.50 (Children’s Press, 1949). 

ARTICLES: “Too Many Secrets 
Spoil the Atom,” by R. E. Lapp, Col- 


lier’s, July 5, 1952. “Plutonium’s Edge,” 
Newsweek, Apr. 21, 1952. “New Looks 
at the A-Bomb,” Life, May 26, 1952. 
“Atom-Power Machines,” by H. M. Da- 
vis, Science Digest, Aug. 1952. “Next 
Steps on Atom Power,” Business Week, 
Aug. 9, 1952. “Masked Marvel,” Time, 
Jan. 14, 1952. “What Makes Up an 
Atom,” by B. Bale, Science Digest, July, 
1952. 

FILMS: Report on the Atom, 19 min- 
utes, sale, March of Time Forum Films, 
369 Lexington Avenue, New York 17, 
N. Y. Non-military uses of atomic en- 
ergy in medicine, biology, and industry. 
Atomic Power, 19 minutes, March of 
Time Forum Films. History and nature 
of atémic energy. The Atom, 10 min- 
utes, sale, Almanac Films, Inc., 516 
Fifth Avenue, New York 18, N. Y. 
Splitting of the atom; the Bikini atomic 
explosions; how atomic energy may be 
harnessed for man’s good. 

FILMSTRIPS: Peacetime Uses of 
Atomic Energy, 20 frames, Lewellen’s 
Productions, 8 South Michigan Avenue, 
Chicago 3, Ill. Applications of atomic 
energy in industry, chemistry, biclogy, 
medicine, and everyday life. Atom at 
Work, 52 frames, Society for Visual 
Education, Inc., 1345 W. Diversey 
Parkway, Chicago 4, Ill. Peacetime ap- 
plications of atomic energy. 


the “flag keys.” Have them point out 
the neighboring countries which are 
Russian satellites, neutral, and friendly 
to the Western powers. 

2. Have a group of four bright stu- 
dents conduct a two-minute dramatiza- 
tion. Sitting around the. conference 
table, representatives of France, Britain, 
U. S. and Russia argue proposed treaty 
terms with Austria. 


Discussion Questions 

1. Why is it charged that Russia has 
been “milking” Austria of her wealth? 

2. Why do some observers feel that 
Russia does not intend to get out of 
Austria? 

8. Since Austrian troops. fought 
against the Allies in World War II, why 
should we treat Germany as»a, former 
enemy and Austria as a German victim? 


Summary 

Do you think the Austrian problem 
should be turned over to the U. N.? 
Why? 


Activities 

1. A bright student with a vivid 
imagination could write a letter as an 
Austrian to his American friend. The 
letter recalls life in Austria before Hit- 
ler and the war and the way things are 
going on under the occupation today. 

2. In geography classes, students 
could be assigned to draw up a chart 
indicating the following facts about 
Austria: size, population, industries, 
agricultural products, mineral resources. 
The almanac is a ready reference. 

3. Call upon class artist to visual- 
ize his cartoon ideas of occupied Aus- 
tria and its problems. 

4. Assign students to visit a tourist 
agency to obtain pictures and other 
travel literature. 

5. If time and opportunity allow 
play Strauss waltzes for the class. 

6. Divide the class into two groups. 
One group could write an editorial on 
the Austrian problem as it might have 
appeared in a Russian newspaper. The 
othér group writes an editorial as it 
might have appeared in one of the 
Western nations newspapers. 

7. Part of the lesson could include a 
two-minute street interview in which a 
reporter questions Austrians on their re- 
action to the presence of the occupying 
troops. 





ANSWERS TO WORKBOOK, p. 12 

lL. To the Polls!: A, 1-NS, 2-T, 3-NS, 
4-F. B. 2. 

II. The Campaign: 1-b, 2-c, 3-c. 

Ill. Pro and Con: 1-C, 2-P, 3-P, 4-C, 
5-C. 

IV. Forgotten Austria: 
4-T; 5-O, 6-F, 7-F. 


1-T, 2-F, 3-0, 
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Governor Adlai E. Stevenson of Illinois, 
Democratic nominee for President (second 
fig from left), with his three sons (left to right): 
“ue Adlai, Jr., 22, who received his commission 


as a second lieutenant in the Marine Corps 
last month; Borden, 20; and John, 16. Their 
mother is the former Ellen Borden. Her 
marriage to Governor Stevenson ended in 
divorce in 1949. United Press photo. 


WHICH 
FAMILY 
IN THE 
WHITE 
HOUSE? 


General of the Army Dwight D. Eisenhow- 
er, Republican nominee for President, and 
his wife, Mamie. Their only son, Major 










John Eisenhower, is on duty in Korea. 
Wide World photo. 


Newsmakers 4 


LION OF JUDAH’S 


HIS MAJESTY the King of Kings, 
Conquering Lion of Judah, Elect of 
God and Light of the World, has a 
bigger kingdom. 

This month Emperor Haile Selas- 
sie of Ethiopia (who bears all the 
titles listed above) paid his first visit 
to his new domain. It is the former 
Italian colony of Eritrea, on the Red 
Sea. At the border, Haile Selassie 
used gold scissors to snip a green, 
yellow, and ‘red ribbon. Thus she 
symbolized the union of Ethiopia 
with next-door Eritrea. 

Eighteen years had passed since 
Haile Selassie’s last previous visit to 
Eritrea. In the meantime, the em- 
peror had fled to England when Dic- 
tator Benito Mussolini of Italy had 
invaded and captured Ethiopia in 
1935-36. Later, in 1941, Haile Selas- 
sie had helped the British drive the 
Italians out of Ethiopia. The em- 
peror got his throne back. And now 
—by order of the United Nations— 
he is ruler of Eritrea. 

As a result lofty, landlocked 
Ethiopia gains a seacoast on the Red 


IRAN’S BOSS 


MOHAMMED 
Mossadegh is 
frail and old 
(72). He is so of- 
ten ill that he 
works much of 
the time in bed. 
During speeches 
he sometimes bursts out weeping. 

For all that, he’s the boss of Iran. 

This summer he defied his king, 
the Shah of Iran. The Shah refused 
to give him control of Iran's army. 
Mossadegh quit his job as premier. 
Mobs howled: “Down with the 
traitor Shah!” The Shah gave in and 
appointed Mossadegh both premier 
and war minister. This made Mossa- 
degh boss of the army. Then Iran's 
parliament gave the premier the 
powers of a dictator for a period of 
six months. 


NP photo 


Mossadegh 


NEW DOMAIN 


Sea. Eritrea gains 
self - government, 
except that Ethi- 
opia will control 
foreign affairs, de- 
fense, and trade. 

The emperor, 
formerly Prince 
Tafari’ Makonnen, gained his throne 
in 1928 after 20 years of bloodshed 
had nearly torn Ethiopia apart. He 
began introducing Western civiliza- 
tion. In 1931 he gave his country a 
constitution. sa 

Most. of the 15,000,000 Ethiopians 
are Coptic Christians. 

In 1936 Haile Selassie hopelessly 
pleaded with the League of Nations 
to stop Italy's aggression against 
Ethiopia. Little was done —the 
League died—and other aggressors 
(Japan and Germany) soon were on 
the march. Now, as king of a mem- 
ber of the United Nations, Haile 
Selassie says: 

“The Second World War began 
in our country. We pray that these 
mistakes shall not be made again.” 


ld photo 


Haile > Selendis 


For a year and a half Mossadegh 
has defied the British. At his demand 
the Iranian government took posses- 
sion of the great British-owned oil 
industry in Iran. Britain protested. 
The quarrel dragged on. This month 
Mossadegh took a drastic step. He 
broke off diplomatic relations with 
Britain. Britain’s representatives will 
have to leave Iran and Iranian dip- 
lomats will leave Britain. (See news 
pages of this issue; watch for unit on 
Iran in next week's issue.) 

Mossadegh comes from one of 
Iran’s leading families. His mother 
was a princess, his father, the coun- 
try’s finance minister. 

Mossadegh is said to be one of 
Iran’s wealthiest landowners. Yet he 
lives in a room as bare as a hermit's 
cell and he eats and dresses little 
better than his chauffeur. 
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Quick Look at the News 





INSIDE WORLD WEEK: Austria seeks U. N. aid to 
regain freedom (P. 7). WORLD NEWS IN REVIEW 
( P. 4-6)—Coal miners quit as WSB cuts pay raise; Korea 
truce talks recessed indefinitely; U. N. Assembly debates 
Korean war; artificial heart keeps man alive during op- 
eration; lranumakes diplomatic break with Britain; Rus- 
sian Reds set up Presidium. 


WHAT’S NEW IN TRANSPORTATION? 

IN THE AIR—Test pilot Bill Bridgeman last week took 
up the super-secret supersonic Douglas X-3 research 
plane on its first flight. Bridgeman (who has already 
flown faster and higher than any man alive) may set 
some new records in the twin-jet X-3. Flying postmen 
began hauling mail by helicopter between three airports 
of the New York City Area. Eventually airline pass- 
engers may get helicopter bus service to the airports. 
ON THE SEA—The first two “mariner” freighters (larg- 
est and fastest cargo ships in the world) went to work 
this month carrying freight for the Navy. Thirty-three 
more will be built. At a Dutch shipyard, the Kungsholm 
was launched. Owned by a Swedish company, she is 
Scandinavia’s largest luxury liner. 

ON LAND-~In a region of heavy snowfall near Ham- 
burg, Germany, engineers completed a 550-yard stretch 
of experimental highway. If it works the way it’s sup- 
posed to, a special chemical in the tar coating will keep 
the road free of snow and ice even if the temperature 
goes as low as 78 below zero! 


ALASKA CHECKS IN: Too late for our list of Presi- 
dential poll results (p. 11), the ninth grade world his- 
tory class at Kodiak, Alaska, reports its vote: Eisenhow- 
er 22, Stevenson 12. 


MANY WALLS OF JERICHO: What's the oldest 
town on earth? Jericho, says a British-American team 
of archeologists. They say the Biblical city has a contin- 
uous history of over 6,000 years. The wall that tumbled 
down for Joshua was only one of a long series of walls, 
one built on top of another. 


KEEP YOUR EYES ON: 

MAU MAU TERROR-A sort of “reverse Ku Klux Klan” 
has murdered over 40 people in the British East African 
colony of Kenya. This secret society of native African 
tribesmen aims to drive all whites out of Kenya—espe- 
cially the 3,000 whites who own nearly all the fertile 
land in the cook highlands. The British have sent troops 
and a cruiser to Kenya. This week Colonial Secretary 
Oliver Lyttleton himself was to fly to Kenya. (Africa 
unit coming Dec. 10.) 


ENDQUOTE: Above the hurly-burly of the campaign 
now ending (unit P. 8-11), both Presidential candidates 
have given their idea of true Americanism: 

General Eisenhower—“Our nation is bound together by 
certain principles and of these none is more essential 
to our future than respect for the rights of others. With- 
out tolerance, without understanding of each other, or 
without a spirit of brotherhood, we would soon cease to 
exist as a great nation.” 

Governor Stevenson—“When an American says he loves 
his country, he means not only that he loves the New 
England hills, the prairies glistening in the sun, or the 
wide rising plains, the mountains and the seas. He means 
that he loves an inner air, an inner light in which free- 
dom lives and in which a man can draw the breath of 
self-respect.” 





CAN YOU FIND LINCOLN IN THESE PICTURES? 


Left photo: The man in the stovepipe hat at left MAY be Lincoln. 
Western Maryland Railroad officials found the photo while 
planning the railroad’s 100th anniversary. They believe it's 
the only photo taken of the Civil War President on his way 


Wide World photos 


to Gettysburg to make his Gettysburg Address in 1863. Right 


: The man in stovepipe hat is NOT Lincoln. It's actor 


Ray Middleton, portraying Lincoln as the Gettysburg Ad- 


dress was reenacted Oct. 18 during the railroad centennial. 





4 
55,000,000 Voters? 


School students and civic groups 
are campaigning for a record 
vote in the Presidential election 
on November 4. 

A total of 74,810,561 persons have 
registered and thus are eligible to 
cast ballots in the election, a survey 
by the Associated Press indicates. In 
addition, 750,000 men and women in 
the armed forces are eligible to vote 
by absentee ballot. Nearly 2,000,000 
others in the armed services are kept 
from voting because their home 
states failed to provide machinery 
for them to participate. (In Essex 
County, N. J., six Marines voted this 
month and announced the result as: 
Eisenhower 3, Stevenson 3.) 

Perhaps as many as 55,669,850 
votes will be cast for President, the 
AP survey showed. This would be 
5,850,000 more than the previous 





World 


News IN REVIEW 


THE IMPORTANT TRENDS IN A WEEK OF HISTORY 


record, set in the 1940 contest be- 
tween Franklin D. Roosevelt and 
Wendell Willkie. 

Twenty-six states require compa- 
nies to give workers time off to vote. 
In 19 of these states, the company 
must pay workers for this voting 
time. 

This year’s electoral vote returns— 
and those in future elections—will be 
handled in a new way. General Serv- 
ices Administrator Jess Larson will 
collect the official state-by-state re- 


UTR TENE ED LION 
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ad 


Bruce Shanks in Buffalo Evening News 


“Borrowing a Little Pressure’ (see election story, above). 


ports of the electoral vote. (In for- 
mer years this was done by the Sec- 
retary of State.) Larson will make 
copies of the reports and send them 
to each House of Congress. He'll 
keep the originals for public inspec- 
tion. 

Meanwhile, the territory of Alaska 
held its election this month. Alaska 
re-elected a Democrat, E. L. Bartlett, 
as its non-voting delegate to the U. S. 
Congress. But it put Republicans in 
control of the territorial legislature. 


“Coal War’ vs. WSB 


More than 300,000 soft-coal 
miners quit work last week to 
protest a U. §. Government agen- 
cy’s ruling. 

The agency is the Wage Stabiliza- 
tion Board. Its ruling was on a new 
wage contract recently agreed upon 
by the coal miners union and the 
operators of soft coal mines. Under 
this contract the miners would have 
received a pay increase of $1.90 per 
day. The WSB decided the pay in- 
crease shouldn't exceed $1.50 per day. 

John L. Lewis, president of the 
United Mine Workers of America, 
did not call publicly for a strike. The 
men just didn’t show up for work. 

What’s Behind It: The soft-coal 
mines of the U. S. employ about 
375,000 men, 85 per cent of whom 
are members of the UMW. A major- 
ity of these men work in coal mines 
in the northeastern part of the coun- 
try. About 100,000 work in southern 
mines. Another 65,000 work in mines 
west of the Appalachian mountains. 

Under a contract which recently 
expired, coal miners made $16.35 a 
day—one of the highest daily wages 
of any industry. In addition, the coal 
companies paid 30¢ on each ton 
of coal into the UMW welfare fund. 
This fund aids sick and injured min- 
ers and their families. 

In September Lewis threatened to 
call strikes in the coal mines unless 
pay rates were increased. The threat 
did not cause much alarm because 





there was an 80-day supply of coal 
on hand. 

But in the steel industry, the threat 
was real. Many of the big steel com- 
panies get their coal from mines 


which they own and operate. During | 


the long st®el strike earlier this year, 
these coal mines owned by the steel 
companies shut down. Once the steel 
strike was over, steel makers went 
into heavy production schedules and 
had no coal reserves built up. 

The steel-company mines agreed 
to Lewis’s terms—$1.90 a day more 
pay and 10¢ more tax on each ton 
of coal mined for the welfare fund. 
Lewis made a similar deal with the 
rest of the northeastern coal-mining 
industry. The western portion of the 
mining business agreed to accept the 
same terms. The Southern operators 
signed last of all—on September 30. 
Many of the Southern operators said 
that smaller mines would be unable 
to pay the new wage scale and would 
have to close. 

Under the Defense Mobilization 
Act, the Government must approve 
most wage increases. This is part of 
the Government program for holding 
down inflation. Wage coritrol is the 
job of the Wage Stabilization Board. 
It is made up of 18 members (six 
each from industry, labor, and the 
public), and is headed by Archibald 
Cox, a Harvard University law pro- 
fessor. 

WSB must pass on any wage in- 
creases in excess of 4% per cent. 
(Increases up to 4% per cent are 
allowable to meet rising living costs.) 

WSB decisions are not necessarily 
final. Roger Putnam, Economic Sta- 
bilization Director, and Henry H. 
Fowler, Defense Mobilization Di- 
rector, review WSB orders and have 
the power to overrule them. Even- 
tually, President Truman himself 
may pass on WSB decisions. 

When the coal miners’ wage in- 
crease came before the WSB, labor 
members wanted to approve the 
$1.90 increase. Public and industry 
members opposed the increase as 
likely to lead to more inflation. Fi- 
nally, with the labor members not 
voting, WSB settled on a limit of 
$1.50 a day as a wage boost for the 
miners. 

The Board studied the case for 
more than two weeks. Meanwhile, 
the miners started walking out when 
their first paydays rolled around and 
they didn’t get any more money. 
They blamed the WSB, because 
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the mine operators announced they 
couldn't pay the higher wages unless 
the WSB approved. 

Last week the operators said they 
were ready to pay the $1.50 pay 
raise now and to pay the remaining 
40¢ later—if the UMW should even- 
tually win WSB approval of their 
new contract. 


“Cold” War in Korea 


Chill winds sweeping down from 
Manchuria warned soldiers in Ko- 
rea that another bitter winter is 
coming. 

Supply sergeants brought the 
same news. The U. S. Army began 
passing out parkas and “Mickey 
Mouse” boots. These boots got their 
nickname from Marines, who thought 
they look like the shoes worn by a 
certain popular Walt Disney cartoon 
character. ; 

These “boots within boots” are de- 
signed to protect the soldier from 
frostbite. The boots are all rubber, 
with an air space between the in- 
ner boot and the outer one. “Punc- 
tures” can be repaired with patches 
like those for an automobile inner 
tube. 

On the war front, the struggle for 
key hills continued (see map). Last 
week fighting slackened somewhat. 

At Panmunjom truce talks halted— 
indefinitely. The U. N. took the re- 
cess on the ground that the Commu- 
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Map from New York Times 


American G.!.'s have given picturesque nicknames to hills on Korean battleline. 
Arrows indicate central front regions where bitter fighting raged this month. 


nists had nothing new to offer and 
were just using truce sessions for 
propaganda. Instead, the Korean war 
was under discussion at the U. N. 
General Assembly meeting in New 
York (see next story). 


U. N. on Korean War 


The Korean war—7,000 miles 
away—was the main topic of de- 
bate as the 1952 U. N. General 
Assembly opened in New York. 

Duellists in the verbal “cold war” 
at the U. N. were the chief spokes- 
men of the “Big Two”: U. S. Secre- 
tary of State Dean Acheson and 
Soviet Foreign Minister Andrei Vi- 
shinsky. 

Secretary Acheson called upon the 
United Nations to “fight on” in Korea 
“as long as is necessary to stop the 
aggression and to restore peace and 
security” there. 

The Communists have rejected 
“reasonable terms” for an armistice, 
Secretary Acheson said. “We must 
convince the aggressor that contin- 
ued fighting in Korea will cost him 
more than be can gain.” 

The Secretary urged all members 
of the U. N. to contribute more men, 
money, and material to the “common 
action” in Korea and to take part in 
the reconstruction of that country. 

In reply, Vishinsky supported the 

made by the Communist 
delegates at Korean truce negotia- 
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tions. (The Reds have insisted that 
all prisoners held by the U. N. be 
returned to the Communists. The 
U.N. refuses to return those prisoners 
who say they won't go back. This is 
the only issue blocking a truce in 
Korea. ). 

Vishinsky used the rest of his 75- 
minute speech to attack the United 
States. He charged that “the Ameri- 
can billionaires who are raking in 
tremendous profits from this war are 
not at all interested in having it 
come to an end.” He again accused 
the United States of using “germ 
warfare” in Korea. 

The General Assembly's powerful 
Steering Committee put the follow- 
ing controversial issues on the pro- 
gram for General Assembly discus- 
sion: 

(a) The stalled negotiations on a 
treaty with Austria, to end Allied 
occupation of that country. 

(b) Demands by two of France’s 
North African possessions—Tunisia 
and Morocco—for greater self-gov- 
ernment. 

(c) Requests by 13 Arab-Asian 
nations to look into race segregation 
in South Africa. 


Man-Made Heart At Work 


An “artificial heart’’ made of 
stainless steel, glass, and rubber 
kept a man alive during a serious 
heart operation. 

Three Detroit, Mich., physicians 
used the device to substitute for one 
of the four chambers of the heart. 
It was said to be “one of the first 
known instances of survival of a pa- 
tient” through a mechanical substi- 
tute for a heart. 

Engineers at the General Mo- 
tors Research Laboratory built the 
“heart.” It is about 10 inches long, 
12 inches wide, and 17 inches high. 
It has two pumps. 


iran vs. Britain 


Iran says she plans to break off 
diplomatic relations with Britain. 

This step—if carried out—will be 
perhaps the most drastic move in the 
18-month-old quarrel between Iran 
and Britain. The quarrel began when 
the Iranian government seized pos- 
session of the British-owned oil in- 
dustry of Iran in the spring of 1951. 

Premier Mossadegh of Iran de- 
manded last month that Britain agree 
to pay Iran $137,000,000. Otherwise, 


he said, he would not re-open nego- 


Wide World photo 
Lester B. Pearson (right), Canada’s Sec- 
retary of External Affairs, takes over 
as president of the U. N. General As- 
sembly. Handing over the gavel is Luis 
Padilla Nervo of Mexico, retiring presi- 
dent. (See story on General Assembly.) 


tiations on the oil question. Britain 
refused. Then Mossadegh announced 
that Iran would end diplomatic re- 
lations between the two countries. 

What's Behind It: When countries 
enter diplomatic relations, they ex- 
change ambassadors (or ministers ). 
Each country opens an office (called 
an embassy or legation) in the other 
country’s capital. 

When relations are broken, these 
diplomats have to leave the-country 
and the offices are closed. The two 
countries usually name some third 
nation to handle any matters that 
may come up. 

Breaking off diplomatic relations 
sometimes—but by no means always 
—is a preliminary step to a declara- 
tion of war. In the case of Britain 
and Iran, war is not likely. The two 
nations simply aren't “on speaking 
terms.” 


Stalin Is Still Boss 


Joseph Stalin remains the un- 
challenged boss of Soviet Russia. 
This is the one undisputed fact to 
emerge from this month’s Con- 
gress of the Russian Communist 
party. 

As expected, the delegates unani- 
mously approved proposed changes 
in party organization. The Politburo 
(the policy-making body) and the 
Orgburo (the committee in charge 
of internal party matters ) were abol- 
ished. They were replaced by a 25- 
member Presidium, This body will 
hereafter be the top decision-maker 
for both the Soviet Communist party 
and the government of Soviet Russia. 

Most of the former Politburo mem- 


bers werg chosen to membership in 
the Presidium. The Secretariat, 
which carries out the party's deci- 
sions, was enlarged from five to ten 
members. ; 

Stalin was “elected” head of the 
Presidium, the Secretariat, and the 
Central Committee of the Commu- 
nist party—all three. This, too, was 
hardly a surprise. In addition, Stalin 
remains premier of the Soviet Union. 

Party bigwigs who addressed the 
Congress accused Americans of “plot- 
ting new wars.” 

In his closing speech, Stalin prom- 
ised Russia's support of Communist 
parties throughout the world in their 
fight for “liberation.” This statement 
embarrassed Communist leaders in 
democratic countries. They had in- 
sisted in the past that their parties 
are independent and receive neither 
aid nor instructions from Russia. 

What’s Behind It: What was the 
Congress all about? Western states- 
men watched it closely for hints of 
changes in Soviet foreign policy. 

Will the “cold war” get “hotter” or 
“colder”? What are the Russian plans 
for Korea, for Germany? Are the 
Russians planning new aggressions? 
If so, where? Perhaps the tip-off will 
come at the current U. N. General 
Assembly meeting. But for the time 
being no one on this side of the 
“iron curtain” has the answer. 


Russian Boy Dates Girl 


What happens on a moonlit 
night in Russia? 

Here’s a Moscow radio broadcast 
of a theatre skit about a collective 
farmer and a girl tractor driver meet- 
ing on the night shift. 

GIRL: (sighing) How wonderful 
it is to work on such a beautiful night 
under the full moon and do one’s 
utmost to save gasoline. 

BOY: (fervently) The night in- 
spires me to overfulfill my quota by 
a higher and still higher percentage. 
I fell in love with your working 
achievements from the very first 
moment. 


Qui 
ON THE 


1. The U.S. wage-control agency, 
reduced a pay in- 
crease for ; 

2. Mossadegh, premier of 
said his country would end 
with Britain. 
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Forgotten Austria 


When will she regain freedom? 


AUSTRIA’S “VITAL STATISTICS”: 
Area: 32,369 square miles 
Population: 7,090,000 (1949) 
President: Theodore Koerner 
Chancellor (premier): Leopold Fig! 
Foreign minister: Karl Gruber 


ache. 

The U. N. General Assembly, 
which started its seventh annual ses- 
sion this month, is up to its ears in 
the “unfinished business” of knotty 
world problems. But Brazil has 
tossed a new one on the stack. This 
is a demand that the U. N. do some- 
thing to get freedom for Austria. 

To understand Austria’s problem, 
let’s look at Vienna, the-capital. 


iy STRIA is the U. N.’s latest head- 


WHAT HAPPENED TO VIENNA 


For a couple of centuries, -gay 
Vienna has been a place of romance, 
of dance and song. Johann Strauss, 
the “waltz king,” lived in Vienna. Its 
streets still echo to the sound of 
music. 

But other sounds also echo in 
Vienna’s streets today. Soldiers—in 
Russian or French or British or 
Américan uniform—tramp by, or race 
along in military jeeps. In sidewalk 
cafes and hotels, spies whisper. 
There are said to be 34,000 secret 
agents in Vienna. This city, where 
free world meets iron curtain, is a 
listening post for both sides in the 
“cold war.” Vienna is a city split four 
ways—occupied by soldiers of four 
nations. 


VIENNA’S DAYS OF GLORY 


Vienna looks back on days when 
she was the conqueror instead of the 
conquered. Once she was the capital 
—not of an insignificant little country 
the size of Indiana, as is the case 
today—but of an empire that blan- 
keted central Europe. Under Aus- 
trian rule were 50 million people in 





Unusvel words in this issue are pronounced 
and defined on page 18. 


261,000 square miles of territory. 
But Austria sided with Germany— 


the loser—in World War I. The Aus- 


trian emperor was chased off his 
throne. His empire was broken up 
into half a dozen countries. 

Little Austria was left with 32,000 
square miles of territory and 7,000,- 
000 people. They were hard put to 
make a living in their poor and 
mountainous land. 

The little nation managed to keep 
its freedom until 1938. Then Nazi 
Germans marched into Austria. Hit- 
ler declared Austria was part of 
Germany. German businessmen took 
over huge slices of Austrian business. 
Austrians had to fight in the German 
armies in World War II. 


PLAN FOR A FREE AUSTRIA 

The Allies decided that Austria 
was a victim—not a partner—of the 
Nazis. Russia, the U. S., and Britain 
declared in 1943 that “they wish to 
see reestablished a free and inde- 
pendent Austria.” 

In 1945 Allied troops swept into 


Austria and occupied the country. ° 


They split Austria into four parts. 

The Russians took the eastern sec- 
tor. This surrounds Vienna and is the 
richest part of Austria. The Russian 
zone contains many of the country’s 
factories and all its oil, and produces 
40 per cent of its food supply. 

South of this sector lies the Styrian 
mountain range. It is occupied by 
British soldiers. Here are rich iron 
deposits and about 90 per cent of 
Austria’s coal. 

The French occupy the western 
part, known as the Tyrol. This moun- 
tainous area is one of the most popu- 
lar vacation spots in Europe. 

U. S. forces hold the northern part 


of the country. Here are Austria's 
largest hydroelectric plants and big- 
gest iron and steel mills. as well as 
much agricultural land. 

Vienna, the capital, was also di- 
vided into U. S., British, French and 
Russian occupation zones. 

The occupation zones were sup- 
posed to be temporary. The Allies 
planned to go home as soon as they 
could sign a treaty with Austria. This 
was not to be a “peace treaty,” such 
as victorious nations make with a 
conquered country. Instead, the pact 
was to be called a “state treaty.” 
This is the kind of treaty made be- 
tween independent and equal na- 
tions. 

Since 1945 the U. S., Britain and 
France have held 258 meetings with 
the Russians to talk about this treaty. 
But the Russians don’t seem to want 
a pact with Austria. As soon as the 
Allies accept one demand, the Rus- 
sians come up with a new one. 


WHY RUSSIA WANTS AUSTRIA 


Why do the Russians want to hang 
on to Austria? 

1. If Russia signs an Austrian 
treaty, she would have to take her 
troops out of Austria. Then the So- 
viets would have no excuse for 
keeping Russian troops in Hungary 
and Rumania. The 1946 peace trea- 
ties with those two countries pro- 
vided that Soviet troops could re- 
main there as long as needed to 
protect Soviet lines of communica- 
tion to Austria. 

2. Without the support of Russian 
troops, Austria's tiny Communist 
party would lose all its influence. 

3. The Russian zone of Austria is 
an outpost of Russian power that 

(Continued on page 21) 
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REMINDER TO MR. AND MRS. AMERICA: 


On November |! Boy Scouts will hang millions 
of these “‘Liberty Belis’’ on U. $. doorknobs. 
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Down the Homestretch in the 


PRESIDENTIAL 
CAMPAIGN 


N American Presidential cam- 
A paign—there’s nothing like it 
on earth! 

No other country takes so long, 
spends so much, or uses such a lot 
of manpower and lungpower to 
choose its chief executive. 

The Presidential candidates have 
traveled something like 100,000 miles 
in quest of votes. That's equal to 
four times around the world. 

Vice-Presidential nominees and 
numerous party leaders also have 
“stumped” the country. Lesser lights 
in the parties have been organizing 
rallies, making speeches, and ringing 
doorbells in individual states and in 
local communities. 


Who's running this year? 


Besides the Presidency (see cover 
for photos of candidates ), the Amer- 


ican people will fill other important 
offices. 

THE SENATE: One third of the 
96 Senate seats (two from each 
state) are filled every other year. 
Besides 32 full-term seats, three oth- 
er seats are to be filled. Connecticut 
and Nebraska will each elect two 
Senators—one each to a regular term 
and one each to fill a vacancy caused 
by death. Kentucky will elect a Sen- 
ator for two years. He will fill out 
the term of the late Virgil Chapnran, 
who died in 1951. Thomas R. Under- 
wood (Democrat) was appointed to 
succeed hiin until the election this 
year. 

One of the Senate seats is already 
decided. Frederick G. Payne, Repub- 
lican, won in Maine’s general elec- 
tion September 9. Maine always 
votes ahead of the rest of the na- 


Photo by Jerry May 


tion. On November 4 Maine voters 
will cast ballots only on the Presi- 
dential race. 

Four other Senate candidates are 
sure of. election. In California Wil- 
liam F. Knowland ( Republican) has 
both the Democratic and Republican 
nomination. Republicans failed to 
put up candidates against three 
Southern Democratic Senate nomi- 
nees—John C, Stennis in Mississippi, 
Price Daniel in Texas, and Harry F. 
Byrd in Virginia. 

Of the remaining 30 seats to be 
filled, 19 are now held by Republi- 
cans and 11 by Democrats. At pres- 
ent there are 49 Democratic and 47 
Republican Senators. 

THE HOUSE OF REPRESEN- 
TATIVES: The Democrats now con- 
trol the House of Representatives 
—233 to 201. (One seat is held by an 





independent.) All 435 seats are to be 
filled November 4 except Maine's 
three, who were chosen September 
9. Representatives serve for two-year 
terms. 

GOVERNORS AND LOCAL OF- 
FICIALS: Twenty-seven states elect 
governors in November. 


How much does the campaign 
cost? 

Plenty! Estimates of the “price” of 
the 1952 campaign run as high as 
$80,000,000 — even $100,000,000. 
That’s almost twice as much as the 
1948 campaign, previously the most 
costly in our history. Something over 
$50,000,000 was spent that year. 


What's the money used for? 
Everything that might bring in 


votes—from “whistle-stop” trips by 
special train ($100,000 and up), TV 
shows (as much as $75,000 apiece), 
chartered planes ($25,000 for a short 
trip ), down to campaign buttons and 
the expenses of party workers who 
“buttonhole” individual voters. 

Only a fraction of the money goes 
to elect a President. The parties also 
have to think about electing Senators 
and Congressmen, staté governors, 
and other officials. A Senatorial cam- 
paign, according to some estimates, 
costs $100,000 to o er as a mini- 
mum. 


Who spends the money? 


Federal laws put a “ceiling” on the 
amount that can be spent in national 
campaigns. Both major parties have 
a National Committee, Congres- 
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sional Campaign Committee, and 
Senate Campaign Committee, Each 
group can legally spend up to $3,- 
000,000. That makes $18,000,000. 

That's only a beginning. Many 
states set no limits on what can be 
spent in state campaigns. And both 
Federal and state laws have plenty 
of loopholes. The only real limit on 
how much politicians can spend is 
how much they can collect. 


Where does the money come 
from? 

Mostly from individual gifts. The 
law forbids corporations and labor 
unions to give funds directly to po- 
litical parties. But that doesn’t pre- 
vent corporation officers from giving 
as individuals. That doesn’t prevent 
labor groups from organizing their 
own campaign groups (like the CIO 
Political Action Committee and the 
AFL Labor League for Political 
Education ). 

The law says that no one can give 
over $5,000 to any one political com- 
mittee operating in more than one 
state. But contributions can be 
spread around to different commit- 
tees. 

Why have any restrictions on cam- 
paign giving and spending? The aim 
is to keep rich families, corporations, 
or labor groups from “buying” an 
election with a candidate who will 
give favors to those who “paid his 
way.” 

Are campaigns worth the cost? 

Some say “no.” They argue: 

“Campaigns take too long. In this 
day of radio, newspapers, and fast 
communication, voters don't need 
three or four months to get acquaint- 
ed with the candidates and issues. 

“Campaign trips force busy na- 
tional leaders to leave important 
work for days or weeks at a time. 

“Campaign speeches are so one- 
sided and full of ‘hot air’ that the 
voter doesn’t learn much from them. 

“Instead, exaggerated campaign 
charges stir up bitterness that under- 
mines our national unity.” 

Here’s the other side: 

“Campaigns are part of our demo- 
cratic tradition. They grew up nat- 
urally out of our American feeling 
that a candidate for office should get 
around and meet and talk with the 
people and let them size him up. The 
candidate has to face the voters and 
tell what he stands for. 

(Continued on page 11) 
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But the American people ask: ‘Are you teen-agers mature enough to vote?” 


O YOU think you should have the 

7 right to vote—-NOW? 

As things stand, few if any World 
Week readers can vote in this year's 
Presidential election (except perhaps in 
Georgia, where the voting age is 18) 
In other states the voting age is 21. 

At one time South Carolina allowed 
18-year-olds to take part in the Demo 
cratic primary. This summer the U. S. 
Senate Judiciary Committee approved 
a proposed constitutional amendment to 
lower the voting age to 18 in all states 
Congress took no action, however. Sev 
eral state legislatures have considered 
but turned down proposals for lowering 
the voting age. 

Do YOU think that teen-agers should 
vote? Herg are the arguments 


YES! 


The 21-year limit is just a hang- 
over from the Middle Ages. An 
English knight couldn't become a 
landholder until he was 21. The Eng 
lish later used that age as their mini- 
mum voting age. The American 
colonies copied the English law 

Except for the right to vote, young 
people in their upper teens have 
most of the duties and rights of citi 
zens. In most states young people 
can marry at 18 or less without their 
parents’ consent. In many states 18- 
year-olds can make legally binding 
contracts. Teen-agers earned over 
seven billion dollars last year—and 
many teen-age workers paid taxes to 
help run their government. The 
armed services accept volunteers as 
young as age 17. At 18%, young men 


can be drafted. As General Dwight 
Eisenhower (Republican Presiden- 
tial nominee) puts it: “If a man is 
old enough to fight, he is old enough 
to vote.” 

In the early days of our country, 
young people had less chance than 
today to learn about public affairs. 
Today practically everyone goes to 
school. Civics courses and citizen- 
ship projects show young people the 
realities of politics. As Governor 
Adlai Stevenson of Illinois (Demo- 
cratic nominee for President) says: 
“Young people are better informed 
about public affairs than they used 
to be. Allowing them to vote early 
would encourage a healthy interest 
in governmental affairs.” 

The nation would benefit by the 
idealism and fresh viewpoints of 
young voters. 

After all, the important fact is not 
a voter's age but his knowledge and 
maturity of judgment. Senator Alex- 
ander Wiley of Wisconsin proposes 
this requirement for voting: a certain 
level of education, plus a minimum 
age (possibly set at 18). 


~ 


| 
NO! 

Maturity, as the affirmative says, 
is the test of the right to vote. Ma- 
turity comes only with the hard 
knocks of real experience. Teen- 
agers today—more so than when our 
nation was young—are sheltered 
from most of life’s blows. They must 
stay in school until at least 16 or 18. 


A PRO-CON DISCUSSION 


Should | 


Teen-agers 
Vote? 


After that age, if they don’t go to 
college, they are often living at home 
and are not really “on their own.” 
They are also under the influence of 
their parents’ opinions and are not 
ready for independent thought on 
political matters. 

The high rates of crime and traffic 
violations among the “upper teens” 
suggests that all too many teen-agers 
are irresponsible and immature as 
citizens. 

Young people are strong-headed 
and unwilling to compromise. Yet 
compromise is essential in a vast na- 
tion of conflicting interests like the 
United States. 

As for comparing fighting and vot- 
ing ages, Senator Clyde R. Hoey of 
North Carolina says: “To render 
[military] service does not require 
maturity of thought and judgment, 
because any person in any branch of 
the service must naturally follow the 
rules and regulations and obey the 
orders.” 

Perhaps we should raise the voting 
age instead of lowering it. Many 
adults have only the vaguest ideas 
about the complicated issues that our 
Government must decide these days. 
We need more mature voters than 
we now have. Alonzo F. Myers of 
New York University puts it this 
way: “The period of preparation for 
citizenship has tended to become 
longer. This proposal to lower the 
voting age runs directly counter to 
human experience.” 

Unusual words in this issue are pronounced 
and defined on page 18. 
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World Week readers’ own 


PRESIDENTIAL 
POLL 


Many teachers and class secretaries reported classroom polls to 
us. Here is the list of all we received. This is not a “weighted” 
or “scientific” poll; we don’t know if it shows any “trends.” 





Grade Subject Name of High School Adlai tke 
ALABAMA 
y Civics EP A eae 34 3 
i) Civics Moore Acad. (Pine Apple) .... 3 7 
ARKANSAS 
10 World Hist. Magnolia .................. 39 52 
CONNECTICUT 
8 Core Sheridan Jr. (New Haven).... 16 15 
FLORIDA 
10 World "Wile. Tee cree sie oe vs Sn coe 14 3 
9 Civics ET DO Dia kw oe acne es 12 18 
GEORGIA 
Henry Grady (Atlanta) ...... 46 27 
ILLINOIS 
S Soc. Studies Lincoln Park Jr. (Oak Park). .. 2 s 
S Civics Harlem Consolidated (Kockford) 32 58 
U. S. Hist. Salem Community ........... 50 656 
INDIANA 
y Soc. Studies Washington Jr. (Marion) ..... 6 22 
10-11 World Hist. Beaets0ne CY... fo wscccs cack 55 «Bi 
IOWA 
9 Civics yg Dt i dhwiewausn ahs ées 12 50 
10 6 ge BABS RR Fy oa 7 21 
10 World Hist. oa Jr.-Sr. (Clinton) ....... 5 18 
11 Junior RG I ae 6s = §& 
KANSAS 
Ss RUNG IG ca es ech vies ss 7: 2 
Soc. Studies Ee ee 14 68 
9-10 Civics & 
World Hist.. Argentine (K. C.) ........... 133 (154 
9 Citizenship io SS ay 9% ERE eee 100 107 
MAINE 
12 World Hist. Foxcrott Acad. (Dover-Foxcroft) 19 46 
MARYLAND 
9 Core BIyROMEEES BES Sc dace dee ll 27 
MASSACHUSETTS 
1] U. S. Hist. RM ee ch ta seb bees ace 28 «638 
10 Worms Filet. “AMIIIB as Oekks ces cracks ves 15 48 
MICHIGAN 
10 World Hist. Grosse Pointe ............... ; 620 
8A Hutchins Intermed. (Detroit)... 29 9 
8 Sec, Gatien. DS srw isenyes ts vids 80 «699 
MINNESOTA 
10 Wrath Bite: a ied. docks oc 60 «51 
7 Soc. Studies Gilbert } Venice (Gilbert) ...... 20 «16 
(4 classes) Central (St. Paul) ........... 38 78 
8 U. S. I 9) ae eee 5 27 
Citizenship St. Louis Park (Minneapolis)... 10 14 
MISSISSIPPI 
7-18 SS By pe er ae 79 38 
MISSOURI 
10_—s i. tory RM Wass cone hbkaes ciate 23 «38 
MONTANA 
9-10 Soc. Stud. & 
Wosnl Wit, Gea og occ vie sctes cc eee. 20 43 
Citizenship Park County (Livingston) . 7 as 
NEW JERSEY 
y World Hist. Long Branch Jr. .........+.- $2 47 
NEW MEXICO 
9 Citizenship pa pp aE ko m2 ae .- 16 38 















Final results as we went to press: 






(if you don’t know which is who, look at 
the cover photos.) 











Grade Subject Name of High School Adiai tke 
NEW YORK 
9 Soc. Studies Oneida Jr. (Schenectady) ..... 34 «(94 
NORTH CAROLINA 
9-10 Civics SORTING 65% p> ous de dc eee 63 124 
ll U. S. Hist. Cumberland Co. Central ..... 15 29 
ll pr Re a 5 13 
OHIO 
12 Soc. Prob. Versailles Exempted Village.... 18 385 
9 Horace Mann Jr. (Lakewood)... 19 110 
10 World Hist. Hughes (Cincinnati) ......... 81 56 
OREGON 
U.S. Hist. RT ntithe bon ddcla > 2006006 7 18 
PENNSYLVANIA 
10 World Hist. Westinghouse (Pittsburgh) ... 53 50 


Shady Side Acad. (Pittsburgh) 4 40 
SOUTH CAROLINA 


8 U. S. Hist. 


(4 classes ) a I eo ge 86 14 
TEXAS 
(5 classes) Soc. Stud, South Jr. ( Waco) ........... 82 34 
VIRGINIA 

i) Civics Churchland .......... . s& 8 
Gen. Edn. Dolly Madison Jr. (Arlington).. 23 39 

8 History Lane (Charlottesville) ....... 18 ll 
8 Lane (Charlottesville) ....... a 14 

WASHINGTON 

9 History N. Kitsap (Poulsbo) ......... 64 «(58 
8 Soc. Stud. J. Monroe Jr. (Seattle) «....... 10 Wb 
8 Soc, Stud. Pioneer Jr. (Walla Walla). .... 5 24 
s Soc. Stud. Grant (Spokane) . 3. eee 
Worid Hist. John R, togers (Spokane ae Se 

8 Garfield Elem. (Spokane) .... 4 22 
World Hist. Bellingham ................. 49 55 

WEST VIRGINIA 
8-9 Soc. Studies Cammack Jr. (Huntington) ... 46 96 
9 Civics EE es 39 «=54 
Am. Hist. WON cnet vo oweeeese’s 10 22 
WISCONSIN 

ll U. S. Hist. Arcedia Public .............- 21 &4 
a cess cccaciees oa 





(Continued from page 9) 

“Campaign showmanship helps stir up interest and 
gets people out to vote. 

“And campaigns help educate the voters. Lots of peo- 
ple who wouldn't read anything about farm problems, 
let's say, would listen to a speech on it during an excit- 
ing campaign. And this leads to free and open discussion 
of the issues. 

“Of course, campaign ‘mud slinging’ causes some bit- 
terness—but it soon melts away after election day. 
after election day. 

“And after election Americans feel a firmer loyalty 
to their government than ever because they've had a 
chance to get acquainted with their future office holders 
and to find out that they're real human beings like 
themselves.” 



























Workbook Page for Presidential Election and Austria 


Per cent of eligible voters who actually 
vote in national elections 


JAPAN 72% 
T\% gm 


1, TO THE POLLS! 


A. On the basis of information in the cartoon, mark 
vach statement T (for true), F (for false), or NS if there 
is not sufficient information in the cartoon to show 
whether the statement is true or false. 


—1. Belgium has a good voting record because voting 
is compulsory in that country. 


—2. A number of free nations have better voting rec- 
ords than the U. S. does. 


—.3. There are more people in Italy than in England. 
—4. A larger percentage of eligible voters go to the 
polls in Japan than in any other country of Asia. 

B. A good title for this cartoon would be: 
pare £ 
te 
3. “Don’t vote a straight ticket.” 


“My one little vote won't matter.” 


“Come on, America! Get out the vote!” 


ll. THE CAMPAIGN 


Write letter of correct choice in blank space. 
._1, Each of the following is a major party slate for 
President and Vice-President except: (a) Stevenson- 
Sparkman; (b) Truman-Taft; (c) Eisenhower-Nixon. 


—2. All the following statements are correct except: 
(a) Democrats control Congress; (b) 34 Senators will be 
elected November 4; (c) the new President takes office 
next month. 


_.3. Each of the following is an argument against 
political campaigns as now conducted except: (a) cam- 
paigns stir up bitterness; (b) campaigns take national 
leaders away from public duties; (c) campaigns give 
voters a chance to learn what candidates stand for. 


BELGIUM 
90% 


Adapted from AF'L News- Reporter cartoon 


iil. PRO AND CON 


Write P if the statement is an argument in support of 
teen-agers voting. Write C if the statement is an argu- 
ment against teen-agers voting. 

—.1. Voters must have had mature life experiences in 
order to vote intelligently. 

2. High schools train young people in citizenship. 
__.3. Our country needs the new ideas and fresh view- 
points of young voters. 

4. Just because you have the ability to fight as a sol- 
dier doesn’t mean that you have the ability to under- 
stand political problems, 

__5. Many adults, as well as young people, have only 
vague ideas about the problems of government. 


IV. FORGOTTEN AUSTRIA 

Write letters T or F if the statement is true or false. 
Write O if it is an opinion. 
—_l. Before World War II Hitler added Austria to Ger- 
many. 
__2. Russia occupies the western half of Austria today. 
__.3. The Allies should turn the Austrian treaty prob- 
lem over to the U. N. 
__4. The Russians. seized a large part of the resources 
of eastern Austria. 
._5. Russia will never agree to a treaty with Austria. 
__6. The Allies have not allowed the Austrians to form 
a government of their own. 
—.7. The United States is pleased with the way Aus- 
tria is treating former Austrian Nazis. 
If it is desired to use this workbook page as a scored quiz, 


the following scoring is suggested: 5 points for each item. 
Total, 100. 
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rally round to help. Scouts in photo 


























Paul Parker phote 
WHEN DISASTER strikes—whether fire, flood, hurricane, or tornado—Girl Scouts 


wear “Emergency Squad” armbands. 


“T-DAY” at Bald Knob 


AST March 21 was “T-Day” in 
four states of the Mississippi Val- 
ley. 

“T” stands for “tornado.” Nearly 
every spring or summer, several of 
these whirling windstorms smash 
across the Valley. On March 21, 
1952, one of the worst tornadoes in 
history struck Arkansas, Missouri, 
Tennessee, and Mississippi. 

The terrible “twister”—roaring at 
speeds up to 200 miles an hour—flat- 
tened buildings, hurled autos into 
the air, tore down trees and wires, 
killed more than 200 persons, and in- 
jured over a thousand more. 

Two Arkansas towns bore the 
brunt of the tornado’s fury and suf- 
fered the worst damage of all. They 
were Judsonia and nearby Bald 
Knob. This is the story of Bald Knob. 

After the “Big Wind” passed, Bald 
Knob had no heat, light, or water. 


x** 
* 


GOOD CITIZE 


* 
ks, * 


Dazed survivors crept out of the 
wreckage, to begin the grim task of 
burying and rebuilding. 

The local Red Cross set up a relief 
headquarters. Many townspeople 
came there to seek help. Others came 
to offer help. Among them were Girl 
Scouts. 


GIRL SCOUTS HELP 


Bald Knob ( population 2,022) has 
66 Girl Scouts. Three were seriously 
injured on “T-Day.” Ten saw their 
homes destroyed. The mothers of 
two others, and several sisters and 
brothers of Scouts, died in the storm. 

Yet every Girl Scout who was un- 
hurt rallied for work with Red Cross 
and Salvation Army relief and rescue 
teams. 

The Scouts worked night and day. 
They cooked and served hot meals 
for storm refugees at the Red Cross 


NS AT WORK 


® 








canteen. They sorted and handed out 
clothing to shivering survivors. They 
“checked in” patients for X-rays and 
medical treatment at disaster clinics. 

They organized games and cared 
for children whose parents were 
missing or on disaster duty. They 
helped list the survivors, hunt down 
the missing, identify the injured. 
They ran errands, made phone calls, 
helped everywhere they could until 
the emergency was over. 

World Week asked Mrs. Dale Ed- 
wards, Girl Scout leader in Bald 
Knob, “What did Bald Knob think 
of the Scovts’ good work in this 
emergency?” 

“The townspeople certainly appre- 
ciated the Scouts’ help,” said Mrs. 
Edwards. “But they aren't surprised 
any more at what the Scouts can do. 
Our troop here is 20 years old. The 
townspeople have grown to look on 
it as a ‘must.’ ” 


SERVICE WHEN NEEDED 


“Be Prepared: to serve others, to 
be resourceful, to live democracy”— 


“that’s the Girl Scout Pledge. Last 


year, during the Kansas floods Girl 
Scouts ran the Salvation Army can- 
teen. They served hot beverages to 
men toiling to build up dikes protect- 
ing Kansas City, Kansas. During a 
recent flood at Arden, California, 
Girl Scouts toured the stricken area 
in their camp truck and passed out 
precious drinking water. For five 
days they operated emergency cen- 
ters for children whose homes had 
been “flooded out.” 


GIRL SCOUT WEEK 


This week is Girl Scout Week— 
marking the 40th anniversary of the 
Girl Scouts of America. The organi- 
zation began as a group of nine girls 
in Savannah, Georgia, in 1912. Since 
then it has grown into a nation-wide 
movement of nearly 1,500,000 girls of 
every race, creed, and color. Ages of 
Girl Scouts range from seven to 17. 

Scouting activities include camp- 
ing, arts and crafts, dramatics, sports, 
games, and projects to build better 
communities. Many older Scouts (14 
through 17) belong to Wing or Mari- 
ner troops which sponsor aviation 
and boating activities for girls. 
Scouts who join Emergency Squads 
receive special training in disaster 
work, 

There are Scouting movements for 
girls in 32 other countries besides 
the U. S. —Bos STEARNS 
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QO. I like a girl 
a lot, but I don’t 
get to see her very 
often. She isn’t in 
any of my classes, 
and her lunch hour 
isn’t the same as 
mine. Then, when 
1 take her out, she 
insists on getting 
home early. How 
‘ can I get to see 
more of her? Or do you think she 
doesn’t really like me? 


Gay Heud 


A. Don’t worry about whether or 
not this girl likes you; she must like 
you, or she wouldn't keep on accept- 
ing dates with you. 

Probably she has to be home early 
after a date because her parents set 
the curfew. Parents are apt to be 

retty strict about the dating dead- 
ines of their daughters—usually more 
strict than they are with their sons. 
So, even if you are free to stay out 
until midnight, grin and obey when 
Sally asks you to take her home. If 
you gripe about the hour, you'll prob- 
ably embarrass or annoy her, and, if 
you bring her home late, you might 
get her into trouble with her parents. 
If you respect her wishes, though, she'll 
like you all the better, and her folks 
will approve of you, too. And (who 


knows?) after a while, when you prove 
that you're the kind of fellow who 
can counted on, the curfew on 
Sally's dates with you might become 
less early! 

Since she’s not in any of your classes 
and you can't get together at noon, 
there's probably not much you can do 
to see more of Sally at school—unless 
you both take part in some of the same 
extra-curricular activities. If you and 
Sally have similar interests, why not 
develop them together by joining clubs 
and groups that share these interests? 

And how about after school? Could 
you walk home with Sally once in a 
while? Or niight there be time to have 
a soda together some afternoons? Look 
for the possibilities around you; the 
more you look, the more you'll see—of 
Sally! 


Q. A certain boy comes to see me 
almost every night. I like him, but 1 
need quite a lot of time to study, and 
I haven't been able to finish my home- 
work lately. Would it be all right to 
study while he’s at my house? Or should 
I wait and let him suggest it? 


A. The next time Joe shows up at 
your house without warning, tell him 
frankly that you have to finish your 
homework before you can do anything 
else. If you wait. for him to bring up 
the subject, you might wait forever— 
and that way your studying will never 
get done! 

You might give Joe a magazine to 
read while you wind up the night's 
work. Or you could suggest that he 
study for a while with you. Or you 
could send him home firmly but lightly 


with a remark like this: “Have you 


finished your homework already, Joe? 
I'm afraid I still have quite a lot to 
do. Unless you can give me a few 
pointers on how to become an effi- 
ciency expert like you, I'll have to 
ask you to go away and let me slave 


in peace.” 


Come to think of it, when does Joe 
study? The answer to this $64 question 
might help you find the road to more 
free time too, so ask him seriously 
about his homework habits. Does 
studying in the afternoons, just be- 
fore dinner, or early in the morning, 
keep his evenings open for fun? Does 
he use his study periods at school more 
efficiently than you do? Could he give 
you a few tips on how to concentrate? 
Or is he just one of the lucky ones who 
don’t have to study very much? 

If Joe is just plain lucky in not need- 
ing as ind time for study as you do, 
or if you find it hard to concentrate 
while he’s in the same room, you'll 
have to limit your evenings with him. 
You might say that you'll call him 
when your work is done and ask him 
to come over then. Or you might be 
able to polish off your assignments 
before dinner a couple of nights a week, 
and see Joe only on those nights. Or 
maybe he could come over for an 
hour or so in the afternoon instead of 
at night. 

It's up to you to keep unfinished 
homework from making your grades 
go down. Joe can keep until tomorrow, 
but today’s homework can't! 


If you have a question you would 
like to have answered in “Ask Gay 
Head,” send it to: Gay Head, World 
Week, 351 Fourth Ave., New York 10, 
N. Y. 





Bet Your Life? 


‘This actually happened this past 
summer in West Virginia: 

Two 18-year-old boys —we'll call 
them Fred and Al—held an auto race 
one night. They placed a $28 bet 
on the race. The starting place was 
in one town, the finish line in another. 

Along the way Fred lost control of 
his car and hit a guard rail. Al swerved 
to avoid a collision, skidded into a 
ravine, and hit a tree. 

Fred was all right, but Al was pulled 
out of. the wreck unconscious and 
badly hurt. 

were two other passengers in 
Al’s car. One of them was taken to 


the hospital in serious condition. The 
other was killed instantly. 


1. Suppose you were Fred. Were 
you responsible for the death of the 
boy in Al’s car? Or would you say he'd 
just had tough luck? That it wasn’t 
your fault the car went out of control? 
That Al wouldn’t have crashed into a 
tree if he’d kept his head? That Al 
shouldn’t have ad other people with 
him when the bet had just been be- 
tween the two of you? 

2. What share of the blame was Al's? 
Do you have a right to bet when the 
stake may be your life—or someone 
else’s life? Would it have made any 
difference about the principle involved 
in this case, if there hadn't been any 
accident, or if nobody had been hurt 
or killed? If only Al had been hurt? 
What do people mean when they say 
it's “the principle of the thing that 
counts”? What was the principle of 
this thing? 


3. Why do we have speed limits 
and laws against reckless driving? 
Why do we have laws which fix a min- 
imum age limit (such as 16 or 18) for 
drivers? What are the responsibilities 
of those who have drivers’ licenses? 
What other qualifications besides know- 
ing how to drive should a driver have? 
Do you think most teen-agers have 
these qualifications? Are you mature 
enough for the privilege of driving a 














Can You 


OU MAY have to take a test before 

you're hired for your career job. The 
United States Civil Service and many 
large business firms (such as Hamilton 
Watch Company, New York Central 
Railway System, and Ford Motor Com- 
pany) require job applicants to take a 
written test. ¢ 

Why do business firms and the Civil 
Service give tests to job seekers? And 
what are these tests like? To find the 
answers to these questions we wrote to 
50 leading business firms and to the 
U. S. Civil Service. 

Here is a summary of what they 
told us, 

Many companies have well organ- 
ized programs to test the intelligence, 
skill, and ability of all job applicants. 
These tests are used to help the firm 
select the best workers and also to guide 
the firm in placing each worker in the 
right job. 

If you are asked to take a special 
test when you apply for a . do so 
calmly and cheerfully. Read or listen 
to the directions carefully and do the 
best you can. Some tests are of the 
paper-and-pencil type; others are called 
“performance tests.” The most simple 
performance tests resemble children’s 
games—like the one in which you put 
various-shaped pieces of wood into the 
right holes. 

Many of the English, arithmetic, and 
social studies tests you take in’ school 
are similar to the tests that business 
firms give to job applicants. If vou 
do well on school tests, you're getting 
good practice in taking job tests, 

Here are some-sample exercises from 
typical tests which are given to job ap- 
plicants. Do each exercise carefully in 
order to become familiar with that type 
of job test. 


Intelligence Tests 


You may be given an intelligence 
test. If so, you may be asked questions 
similar to the following: 


_A. Write the number of the correct 
answer in the space before the letter. 
Which one of these four words tells 
what a dog is? 

l. tree 
2. Hower 


3. animal 
4. vegetable 
_B. A foot is to a man as a paw is to 
what? 
1. horse 8. cat 
2. shoe 4. duck 


__C. Which one of the four words 


Take It? 


listed below means the opposite of east? 
1. north 8. south 
2. pole 4. west 


D. If the two words of a pair mean 
the same or nearly the same, draw a 
line under same. If they mean the op- 
— or nearly the opposite, draw a 
ine under opposite. If you cannot be 
sure, guess. 


1. big—little same—opposite 
2. begin—start same—opposite 


E. Check the best answer to each of 
the following questions: 

1. Why do we use furnaces? Be- 
cause: 
a. they keep us warm, 
__b. they come with the houses. 
_.c. they are in the cellars. 





_F. Gold is more expensive than cop- 
per because it is— 


1. prettier 3. scarcer 

2. heavier 4. harder 
__G. The opposite of despair is— 

1. sorrow 3. faith 

2. hate 4. hope 


H. Look at each row of numbers 
and in the two blanks write the two 
numbers that should come next as in 
the example. 


Example: 3 . eee 12 15 
(1) 2 <€es 
(2) 10. “ae oe 
(3) SO Lee oar ee 


I. A growing bush always has 

1. flowers 3. a shadow 

2. fruit 4. green leaves 
5. roots 


Tests for Office Jobs 


If a company’s name is Peabod 
Brothers, don't write it Peabody 
Brothers. If a man likes his name writ- 
ten M. Robert Fox, don’t write M. R. 
Fox. 

Many business firms are so particular 
about these “little details” that they 
give all applicants for clerical jobs a 
special test to see whether the appli- 
cants are accurate and observant. Here 
are some brief samples of such a test. 


A. Check each pair of words which 
are not exactly alike; 
__1. Maine and Co. 
__2. Humbolt Co. 
__3. Pettycord Bros. 


Main and Co. 
Humboldt Co. 
Pettycord Bros. 


B, Suppose that you were putting 
some names in alphabetical order. You 
have all the names in order but that of 
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Register and Tribune Syndicave 


“| was ‘All-American’ for two years.” 





Robinson, M. R. Write in Robinson's 
name where it belongs. Leave the other 
spaces blank. 

Pe 8 es. Re 

Robeson, Mary, 

9 

obey, Fred 

EE Oh Pare 
Robinson, Alfred 
eo ee ee 
Runyon, Bruno 


5. 


C. Check each pair of numbers 
which are not exactly alike: 
__1. 7124 7124 
_..2.. 6729 6792 
3. 1354 1534 
179091 





__4. 179901 


If you're applying for a job as a typ- 

“ist, he lt! 2 or secretary, youll 
probably have to take tests in typing 
and shorthand. Some employers do this 
by asking you to take a letter in short- 
hand, then transcribe and type your 
notes. Bookkeepers make tests in every- 
day arithmetic. Speed and accuracy are 
both important. 


Are You Calm? 


Business firms~also want to know 
whether fob applicants have an unusual 
amount of fears, worries, and dislikes. 
Here are some sample questions, to 
discover whether you are much differ- 
ent from the average person. Underline 
Yes if it is true of you; No if it isn’t. 

Yes No 1. Does your face itch con- 

tinuously? 

Yes No 2. Do you often awaken in 

the middle of the night? 

Yes No 3. Are you especially afraid 

of being in small places? 

Yes No 4. Can you do we work 

while people are looking 
on? 


This is the fifth article in our “Blue- 
print Your Career” Series. Next week: 
Application Blank. 








LEARN TO PLAY FOOTBALL 














rear foot. As ball reaches face level, remove left hand and bring ball 


Spread fingers over laces with thumb toward end. Grip firmly but not 
tightly. Bring ball back with both hands, letting weight shift back to 











Take a low position with hands extended and right foot slightly ahead. 
Upon receiving snap, place right hand toward rear and left hand toward 
front. Hold ball at waist level. Now take a short step forward with 


— 


% 
ee 

4 . iy 
or 








This simple but effective stunt is known as the cross-step and stiff arm, 
and should be mastered by every backfield man and end. Upon near- 
ing tackler, shift ball to arm farthest from man—to free near arm for 

















ge SP he oe 








Demonstrated 








to point behind right ear. Now step toward receiver, 
swinging left arm forward for balance. Deliver ball 
with overhand motion, snapping wrist at last moment. 


right foot and a normal step with left foot. As left 
foot comes forward, gently remove hands from ball, 
drive kicking foot forward. Snap leg straight out 


some “‘stiff’’ action. Aim stiff arm at helmet, keep- 
ing-wrist loose to prevent injury and give you re- 
coil. As you contact helmet, draw hips away by 
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by Dick Kazmaier e¢ 1951 Player of the Year 





Let weight flow forward with throw, and follow through 
with arm. If receiver is moving away from you, aim 
ball slightly ahead of him to make him reach for it. 


tee. 


with toe pointed down and contact ball on instep (not 
toe) at about knee level. Let foot follow through 
easily and keep eyes on ball from start to finish. 





crossing inside leg over sharply and rapidly. With 
practice, you'll be able to perform this stunt with 
hardly a break in stride—which is the main idea. 
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Words at Work 


Words defined and pronounced 
here appear in articles in this issue. 


Coptic (p. 2)—This word traces back 
to the Greek word for “Egyptians.” The 
Copts are the descendants of the early 
Christians of Egypt. Tradition says that 
St. Mark converted their forefathers to 
the Christian religion. In any case, from 
the fifth to the seventh centuries the 
Coptic Church was the dominant One in 
Egypt. After the Moslem invasion of the 
seventh century, the Moslem religion 
gradually replaced Coptic Christianity 
until today there are only about a mil- 
lion followers of this church among 
Egypt's 20,000,000 people. From Egypt, 
the Coptic religion spread in the third 
or fourth century to Ethiopia, where 
Coptic Christianity is the chief religion 
of the country. A recent estimate shows 
about 8,500,000 Coptic Christians, 2. 
500,000 Moslems, and 4,000,000 pagans 
in Ethiopia. 

hydroelectric (p. 7) — Pertaining to 
electricity generated from waterpower 
Adjective. 


line of communication (p. 7)—Since 
Austria does not adjoin the Soviet 
Union, troops and supplies for occupied 
Austria must pass across one or more of 
the Russian satellite countries of eastern 
Europe. The usual route (“line of com- 
munications”) is across Rumania and 
Hungary. The Russians claimed that 
they needed to keep their own troops in 
Rumania and Hungary to protect this 
movement to and from eastern Austria 
from any possible interference. 

campaign (p. 8)—The word traces 
back to the Latin, campus, a field. It 
means, in politics, an organized series 
of operations aimed at winning votes. 
The word, borrowed from military use 
(where it means a planned and organ- 
ized series of military moves) first came 
into use about 1809. 

Say It Right! 

Mossadegh (p. 2)m6 sa dékh 

Iran (p. 2)—é réin 

Haile Selassie (p. 2)—hi 1é sé las 1. 

Eritrea (p. 2)—ér é tra a. 

Ethiopia (p. 2)—é thi 6 pi a. 

Theodor Koerner (p. 7)—td 6 dor kdr 
nér 

Gruber (p. 7)—grd0 bér. 

Fig] (p. 7)—fé g’l. 

Strauss (p. 7)—strous. 


Tyrol (p. 7)—ti rél. 
Trieste (p. 7)—tré ést. 
judiciary (p. 10)—j66 dish 1 ér 1. 


MOVIE CHECK LIST 


Drama: “The Big Sky. -vrw 
Ivory Hunter. “Ivanhoe. MMM Face 
to Face. “Hellgate. ~The Miracle 
of Our Lady of Fatima. “Diplomatic 
Courier. “The Devil Makes Three. 
The Story of Will Rogers. -vrY 
Story of Robin Hood. “~“#The Quiet 
Man. “#Under the Red Sea. “Red 
Planet Mars. “Springfield Rifle. 

Comedy: “iO. Henry’s Full House. 
“viFearless Fagan. ““/The Happy 
Time. #Son of Paleface. 

Musical: “The Merry 
Because You're Mine. 


Widow. 





Answers to Crossword Puzzle Oct. 22 issue 


ACROSS: 1-sit, 4-ad, 6-Georgia, 8-New 
York, 9-lama, 10-yon, 12-it’s, 13-to, 14- 
P. S., 15-shoat, 18-sheen, 20-store, 22-D. C., 
24-or, 25-sou, 26-wee, 28-rose, 29-armhole, 
32-tirades, 33-ye, 34-yes. 

DOWN: 1-seems, 2-Iowa, 3-try, 4-airy, 
5-Dakota, 6-gnats, 7-go, 9-lip, ll-not, 15- 
see, 16-he, 17-on, 18-so, 19-hr., 20-sow, 
2l-treaty, 22-doses, 23-cue, 25-soles, 27- 
Erie, 28-rode, 30-Mr., 31-hay. 





* 1. Family name of two U. S. 
Presidents. 
* 6. Civil War general who 


* 1. Democratic Presidential 
candidate. 


2. Raised platform. 


Get Out the Vote! - 


By Eugene Overstreet, Carrier Mills (Ill.) Com. H. S. 
*Starred words refer to Presidential elections 





13, 
14. 
15. 


became President. @ Exist 


horse” candidate. 
Aroma, 

Falsehood. 

Nickname for Dorothy. 


Monroe's term of office: 
“the ___. of good — 
feeling.” 


. Since. 

. Measuring stick. 

. Note of musical scale. 

. “Old Hickory.” 

. O Captain! My Captain, 


by ——— Whitman, 
eulogized Lincoln. 


. 27th President, William 


Howard 


. Black (abbr.). 

. Maryland (abbr.). 

. Preposition: to, 

. President's term of office 


is four ua 


. State known as “The 


Mother of Presidents” 


. Steal from. 
. Republican Presidentia! 


candidate. 


. Pro and con: and 


against. 


. Horse’s gait. 

. Tresses. 

. Long for, crave: 

. Nickname of the “Rough 


Rider” President. 


. Mark ( abbr.) 
. Recruiting Officer 


(abbr. ). 
American humorist: 
George ll nae 


Average 


Candidates make “whis- 


the stop” campaigns by 


President during Mexi- 
can War 


Tube or canal carrying 
a fluid 


Examine 

Mass political meeting. 
Wanders 

Poke, punch 


. Newfoundland (abbr.). 


Political organization. 
Mr.- Truman. 

Ripped 

East Indies (abbr. ). 


. American Kennel Club 


(abbr. ). 
Concerning 


3. Empty, vacant. 
. A large snake. 


Current fashion, style, 
Tincture (abbr.). 
Masculine pronoun, 


“ 6 i7 8 {9 
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STUDENTS are invited to submit original crossword puzzles for publication 
in gazi Each purzie should be built around one subject, 
which may be drawn from History, Art, Science, or any field of knowledge. 
Maximum about 60 words, of which at least 10 must be related to the 
theme. For any original puzzle publighed we will pay you $10.00. Entries 
must include puzzle, definiti and s on separate sheets. Give 
name, address, school and grade. Address: Puzzle Editor, World Week, 
351 Fourth Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. Answers in next week's issue. 
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YOU PLEASE 7 
er 


. and that’s what we mean! This let- 
ters column, a regular feature, is open 
to opinion on any subject and criticism 
of any kind, brickbats or orchids. We 
want to know what’s on your mind. 
Other readers do, too. Address Letters 
Editor, World Week, 351 Fourth Ave., 
New York 10, N. Y.—The Editors. 


j 
j 





Dear Editor: 

Although I realize our government 
here in America is not perfect, I think 
we would appreciate, it more if we 
would think of the many foreign coun- 
tries where communism has taken over. 

Here in the U. S. freédom of religion, 
freedom of the press, speech, etc., are 
so taken for granted we do not realize 
how fortunate we are. I believe if we 
would imagine ourselves in Russia we 
would realize how blessed we Ameri- 
cans really are! 

Betsy Harris 
Ocala (Fla.) Jr. H. S. 


Here are extracts from letters we 
have received about pen-pals: 

We think that World Week should 
have a pen pal column. Girls and boys 
our age like to correspond with people 
our age. . . . Daphney White, Carmen 
Poulin, Evelyn Rosseau, Gloria Para- 
dis, Jean Pelletier, Jeannette Ray, Pol- 
lyanna LaCroix, Geraldine Papolas, 
Doris Laliberte, Dianna Norman, Bev- 
erly Gilbert; Waterville (Mé.) Jr. H. S. 

I think World Week should have a 
column for pen pals, to receive letters 
from boys and girls all over the world. 
Leberta Stallworth, Quinn H. S., Apala- 
chicola, Fla. 

I enjoy World Week very much, but 
believe I would enjoy it even more if an 
international pen pal list were added. 
Karen Titus, Hecla (S. D.) H. S. 

... | think it would be nice if you put 
a list of pen pal names in World Week. 
Murla Moss, Morgan Jr. H. S., Ellens- 
burg, Wash. 


Unfortunately, our staff doesn’t have 
time to handle all the correspondence, 
records, and lists of addresses necessary 
to operate a pen-pal program. But there 
are organizations that make a specialty 
of this. 

Here are some agencies that supply 
addresses to young people who are in- 
terested in corresponding with pen pals: 

International Students Society, Hills- 
boro, Ore. Write N. H. Crowell. 

International Friendship League, 40 
Mt. Vernon St., Beacon Hill, Boston, 





Mass. Write Edna MacDonough, exec- 
utive secretary. 

Letters Abroad, 1411 Walnut St., 
Philadelphia 2, Pa. Write G. Alison 
Raymond, director. 

Student Letter Exchange, Waseca, 
Minn. Write R. C. Mishek, general 
manager. 

Student Forum on International Re- 
lations, P. O. Box 733, San Francisco, 
Calif. Write Mrs. Alice Wilson, director. 

Some of you may also be interested 
in writing to the Dutch boy who wrote 
the letter which follows in the next 
column.—Ed. 
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Dear Editor: 
Some days ago I told my friend that 

I would like fo have a pen pal in Amer- 
ica. He gave me your address. Please 
will you ask in one of your magazines 
a boy or girl to correspondence with 
me. I am a boy 16 years old and in the 
third class of the H. B. S. This is the 
first year I learn English, and I think to 
learn it much better with the help of a 
correspondence friend. 

Bennie Lielschat 

75 Schimmelweg 

Spoorwijk, Den Haag, Holland 


(Continued on page 22) 
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AND GOAL 




















Giger 
SPORTS SET 


tops in your neighbor 


your MocGregor Geaier 
ficial basketball and o 
i plenty of tough ploy 


sregor dealer now 


MacGregor makes the official basketball—the X10L—for 
ercollegiate basketball games played in Madison 


Square Garden. Play a MacGregor basketball .and you 


play the best 


== Wachyee 


Cincinnati 32, Ohio 


































Rodney de Sarro, Cartoons-6f-the- Month 


Those 


MANAGING YOUR MONEY 


“BUY-BUY” BLUES 


Prepared under the 


“We'll never be able to afford any luxuries 
if you keep spending money on necessities!” 


OW OFTEN have you heard that 

America has the highest standard 

of living of any country in the world 

-... more cars, bathtubs, TV sets, 

fur coats—people who own their homes, 

go to movies and ball games, buy soft 
drinks and two-pants suits? 

What does it all mean for you? It 
means that whether you have a dime 
or a dollar, you have thousands of 
ways to spend it. You can set your own 
standard of living by choosing the 
things you will own and do. 

You may think it’s no trick to decide 
what you want to buy or do most. But 
can you buy the things you need and 
want today and still have money in 
the bank for tomorrow? It takes plan- 
ning to get what you want both today 
and tomorrow. If you spend without 
planning and choosing, you end with- 
out money. Without money, you have 
worries and debts and a frustrated feel- 
ing of never getting anything you want. 

Now it’s perfectly normal to want 
things your friends have and to do what 
they do. But it’s important to set your 
own style of living—and never spend 
more than you have. Successful people 
always strike a balance between in- 
come and spending. They achieve that 
balance not by accident, but by plan- 
ning for spending and saving. 

High school days are good days for 
you to practice getting the most out of 
any income you ha to have. (The 
U. S. Census says that 1,500,000 high 
school students have after-school jobs.) 
Your financial problems are less com- 
plicated than they'll be later on and 
you have the advantage of sharing your 
family’s income. 

On the Home Front 

Piva: Fe met been taking your 

anted all these years, but 
Se a raed . You'll be surprised at 
the amount of money they keep flowing 
around you. 

Try making a list of the things you 
share with your . For instance, 

place to live, telephone, radio or 

good food, perhaps the use of a 


car, or family vacations. (You'll be 
paying for all these things yourself be- 
fore you know it.) Now try making a 
second list of things which family 
money buys exclusively for you—cloth- 
ing, gifts, special lessons, visits to doc- 
tor or dentist, school bills. 

In you take an active interest in 
family financial affairs, you'll not only 
build new friendship with your family, 
you'll give yourself valuable training. 
Where does your family get its money? 
It probably comes from your father's 
salary or wages. It may come from 
commissions on sales, from profits on a 
small business, from fees for profes- 
sional services, Is there extra money 
fron. rents, pensions, royalties or other 
sources? Do you earn some money 
yourself? 

How is money managed in your 
household? Is it handed to your mother 
to “manage as best she can”? Is it di- 
vided for special uses? Is it put in a 
bank checking or savings account? Does 
your father dole it out on demand? 


Family Council 


Some families spend all their cash 
as soon as they get it, hoping the 
future will take care of itself. Others 
work out a careful spending plan. The 
most successful plans are made with 
the help of a family council which gives 
everyone who shares fathily income a 
chance to help plan its spending. 
Father, Mother, or the person responsi- 
ble for earning family money presides 
at monthly or quarterly meetings and 
often makes final decisions. But young 
family members can bring a fresh view- 
point and courage and make many im- 
portant suggestions for family happi- 
ness and success. Quarrels over money 
usually disappear when each persun in 
a family understands how money must 
be used. 

Every family must pay part of its 
money for such things as rent, taxes, 
union dues, payments on a house or 
car or equipment. Such payments must 
be made on “fixed” dates and money 
must be kept in reserve for those dates. 


direction of LEONE ANN HEUER 


Director of Consumer Education, Household Finance Corporation 


Every family has a long list of daily 
living costs such as food, carfare, 
lunches away from home, household 
supplies. Then comes a long list of 
items, like clothing, which are needed 
and wanted but which can be pur- 
chased later or temporarily eliminated 
if funds are low. 

What does your family do about 
emergencies? What if the car is 
wrecked or somebody has to be rushed 
to the hospital or the roof springs a 
leak? Is there a “reserve” in the bank 
for these situations? What would hap- 
pen if family income was cut off by 
illness or unemployment or death? 
Would there be enough insurance or 
savings to meet costs for the next 
months or years? There are ways to 
plan a family budget to include all 
these necessities as well as things you 
wish to do with your friends every day. 

What about allowances? Each person 
in a family has certain individual needs 
and desires. A good family budget in- 
cludes a personal allowance for each 
family member over five. The size of 
an allowance varies with age and needs. 

In a family council meeting, every- 
one can discuss costs which are un- 
avoidable, costs which can be con- 
trolled, expenditures which can be 
redirected to realize family ambitions. 
It's a real challenge to make Christmas 
and birthday gifts, vacations, contribu- 
tions to church and community causes, 
special lessons, investments and savings 
fit into a family budget. 

When you leave school you'll have 
new money problems all your own, 
which center in (1) earning a living; 
(2) spending your income to’ buy 
things you need and want most; (3) 
keeping a healthy attitude toward 
money; and (4) maintaining your own 
standard of living without envy of 
others. 


This is the first in a series of six 
articles designed to help you under- 
stand your future financial responsi- 
bilities and to help you develop skill 
in managing whatever amount of 
money you will have. 





Forgotten Austria 
(Continued from page 7) 


threatens the free world. Soviet troops 
in Austria can keep an eye on neigh- 
boring Czechoslovakia and Hungary 
and make sure they stay under Red 
control. 

4. The Russians would lose the loot 
they are now taking out of Austria. In 
1945 the Allies agreed that “German 
foreign assets” in Eastern Austria should 
go to Russia. Germans had gotten con- 
trol of many Austrian enterprises during 
the Nazi rule. So the Russians claim 
exerything worth having as “German 
foreign assets.” The Russians drill Aus- 
tria’s oil. They grab Austrian machinery. 
They seize Austrian manufactured 
goods. They carry off Austria’s food. 

Since 1945 the Russians have taken 
half a billion dollars worth of property 
out of their sector of Austria. Each year 
they take another fifty million dollars 
worth. 

In 1949 Russia said she would give 
up her claims to “German assets” for 
150 million dollars. The Western 
Allies thought this sum too high. Finally 
they agreed to pay it. 

Then Russia threw onthe monkey 
wrench into the works. She refused to 
sign a treaty with Austria until the U. S. 
and Britain got their occupation troops 
out of Trieste. Trieste is a port on the 
Adriatic Sea. The Western Allies say it 
has nothing to do with Austria. (In unit 
on Yugoslavia (Nov. 12th issue) you'll 
read about the quarrel between Yugo- 
slavia and Italy over Trieste.) 

Although foreign troops occupy Aus- 


AMERICAN & LIBERTY 


THE FREE GOVERNMENT 
Constitutional Checks on 
Governmental Power 





a. The powers of government are dis- 
tributed among the Federal, state, and 
local governments. 

b. The executive, legislative, and ju- 
branches of government are 
each exercising its own pow- 


dicial 
separate, 
ers. 

c. These powers are so granted that 
certain powers of each branch act as 
checks on those of the other two 
branches. 

d. The military ‘forces are under 
civilian control of the executive branch 
and dependent upon the legislature for 
eppropriations and manpower. 


Seventh in a series of statements of the 
‘Premises of American Liberty,” prepared by 
the Citizenship Education Project of Teachers 
College, Columbia University — a project 
aimed at strengthening the teaching of 


American citizenship. 


tria, the Austrian government is free to 
do pretty much what it pleases. Here’s 
the explanation of this unusual situa- 
tion: 

In 1946 the Big Four agreed that 
laws passed by Austrian parliament 
would go into effect unless all four oc- 
cupying powers disapproved of them. 
And the four nations don’t agree very 
often. 

Recently, however, all four powers 
did agree. They claimed the Austrians 
have been too easy on Austrian Nazis. 
The Austrian government has pardoned 
Nazi war criminals. Austria tried to re- 
store to former Nazis property which 
the Nazis had originally stolen from the 
Jews. The occupying powers have re- 


fused to allow these measures to go 
through. 

The U. S. opposition to these “easy 
on the Nazis” laws has led to ill-feeling 
between the Austrian and U. S. govern- 
ments. The Austrians would rather be 
under Western control than be left to 
the Russians. But Austria is fed up with 
all occupation troops—Russian, French, 
British or American. And since the “Big 
Four” powers haven't given back Aus- 
tria’s freedom, Austria is asking the 
U. N. for help. 

Probably the U. N. can’t do much 
about it, even if it wants to. Unless the 
Russians cooperate on writing a treaty, 
Austria will just have to live on as the 
“land of broken promises.” 
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Indoors ! 


“These are your shirts 





If you like exercise outdoors — or just plain loafing around in- 
doors — you'll enjoy BOTH more by wearing an Arrow sports 
shirt! Here are two piperoos. Left to right: a neat small-figured 


houndstooth check ($5.00). . 


. a dashing corduroy ($8.95). Both 


are WASHABLE, rugged, super-smooth lookers! (Price subject to 
change by Government regulation.) Cluett, Peabody & Co., Inc. 


ARROW Q0kIc GHIRTS 
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Say What You Please! 
(Continued from page 19) 


Dear Editor: 

Please do excuse me if my English is 
not very well, I came lately from Europe 
and I have to learn a lot to be able to 
write English correctly. You are intelli- 
gent and very educated, so you will 
understand. 

I got from my teacher where I am 
taking n.y English your World Week 
and I have to tell you that I found it 
very interesting. It’s a magazine giving 
you opportunity to think, and a good 
education about the world situation. 


I would say cosmopolitan knowledge. 

People are sometimes very lazy to 
think. They are used to get everything 
without thinking at all. Take for in- 
stance, Christmas cards and all this stuff 
~—all ready waiting just for your signa- 
ture. Everything printed — somebody 
else’s thoughts you are sending to your 
friends—partly because you don’t have 
time and partly because people are too 
lazy to sit down and write a few lines 
by themselves. The thought that some- 
one took the time to give a little. of 
himself gladdens the heart. But those 
printed cards don’t mean a thing to me. 

I remember in Europe we used to be 
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A fine-looking fellow named Ray 
Was lacking in pep every day 
Then Planters he tried 

Now he’s bursting with pride 


Example: Tor he's popvlar, peppy and gay 


PLANTERS PEANUTS CONTEST RULES 
READ THESE RULES CAREFULLY 


1. Anyone under the age of twenty may compete. 
2. Study the scene above and list on a sheet of paper ten mistakes 











you find in it. State each carefully and clearly. With your list sub- 
mit a last line to the above limerick. 
. Each contestant may submit more than one entry. Send empty 
Planters bag wrapper or label bearing a picture of Mr. Peanut 
with each entry, or send a hand-drawn facsimile showing Mr. 
Peanut. On top of page write your name, age, home address, 
city and state. Fasten the bag, wrapper or picture to your entry. 
. Mail entries to Planters Contest Ector, Room 400, 351 Fourth Ave., 
New York 10, N. Y., to arrive by midnight February 27, 1953. 
No entries accepted after that date. 
. Prizes will be awarded to those submitting correct list of 10 mis- 
takes, and whose limericks are considered best by the judges. 
The judges’ decision is final. Winaers will be announced in the 
issue of this magazine of April 29, 1953, as well as direct by 
mail. No other acknowledgement of entries will be made. in the 


event of a tie for any prize offered, a prize identical with that 


tied for will be awarded each tying contestant. 


, laughter into cheers. 





hungry to know as_much as possible. 
The most important thing was to know 
—not to have money. We could manage 
somehow without money, but being 
without knowledge it was bad. We were 
then ashamed. 

For example, Greek sculpture was 
very close to us when we had a chance 
to see it either in Louvre or Vatican, 
because we had a knowledge about 
Greek religion, we knew these beautiful 
fairy-tales, 

“What happens to me when I die?” 
The classic Greeks had different an- 
swers. Most fortunate of the Greeks will 
come on Mount Olympus to dwell with 
the gods. Some could hope to come to 
dwell eternally in the Elysian fields, but 
the fate of some was sad—unhappy 
existence in the kingdom of the Hades. 
How sad, isn’t it? After all, life is a 
struggle and the result is always death, 
no more and no less. Everything finishes 
in the grave no matter how rich, smart, 
powerful, you are. Spinoza was right 
when he said: “A free man thinks of 
nothing less than death.” 

Lately I was in a museum. I looked 
over the beautiful Dorian funeral urns— 
women tearing their hair in mourning. 
Funeral scenes as described by Homer. 
I saw exotic reliefs of the Assyrians—so 
different compared to XX century. In 
this art is artist’s expression. Those peo- 
ple were so different they worked for 
the work without expecting too much 
reward. Materialism was far away. 

I hope, dear sir, that you will take 
time to read it and that you will excuse 
all my mistakes I did in style and in 
grammar. 

Mila Tiefenbach 
Chicago, Ill. 


P.S. But I like to tell you too that 
I love America. I bring all my heart 
for this country giving me freedom and 
opportunity for everything. I like just to 
be a good American. 


Honest Answer 


Mother: “Jimmy, there were two 
pieces of pie in the pantry this morn- 
ing and now there’s only one. How 
is that?” 

Jimmy: “I don’t know. It was so dark 
I guess I didn’t see the other piece.” 


No. Carolina Education 


Cabbage Head 


During his campaign for the Presi- 
dency, William Howard Taft was once 
the target of hooligans. He was eddress- 
ing a mixed political gathering when a 
cabbage was thrown by someone in 
the crowd. It rolled at Taft's feet. His 
sense of humor turned the crowd's 
“I see,” said Taft, 
“that one of my adversaries has lost 
his head.” 





The Whole Truth 

Salesman: “Is your mother home, 
Sonny?” s 

Sonny: “Yes, sir.” 

Salesman (after knocking several 
times): “I thought you said she was 
home.” 

Sonny: “She is, but we don't live 


here.” 


Maybe He Bounces 

It was a da “ and stormy night, and 
the freight train stood puffing on a sid- 
ing. 

As the brakeman signaled to the en- 
gineer, he dropped his lantern. The 
switchman on the ground caught it and 
tossed it back to the man atop the car. 
A few minutes later the engineer rushed 
up: 

“Let’s see you do that again,” he 
demanded. 

“Do what?” asked the trainman. 

“Jump from the top of that boxcar 


to the ground and back up again.” 
McCall Spirit 


New Trick 


Magician (to sm‘l boy whom he 
has just called onto the stage): “Now, 
young man, you have never seen me 
before, have you?” 

Small boy: “No, daddy.” 


Meaning? 

A cantankerous but wealthy old 
widow occupied a large mansion prac- 
tically in the heart of town. The only 
other person allowed on the premises 
was an equally cantankerous old man 
who was employed as a caretaker. 

One day the old lady overheard a 
passerby remark to the caretaker; “With 
the housing shortage as bad as it is, 
why won't that mean old witch rent 
part of this big house?” 

The woman didn’t hear the care- 
taker’s reply, so later shé questioned 
him about it. 

“I hope you spoke up for me when 
you heard that remark.” 

“Yes’m,” replied the old man. “I did 
—I says, ‘She ain't so old.’” 


Critique 
Mrs. Jones (at concert): “Doesn't 
that contralto have a large repertoire?” 
Mr. Jones: “Yes, and that dress she’s 
wearing makes it look a lot worse.” 





TO YOUR GOOD HEALTH 

















Plan your time so you can play 
Outdoors at least an hour a day. 
Few better tonics can you find 
Than air and exercise combined! 








One hour spent playing outdoors does you more good than two 


hours in a gym. Biking 


dehilale 


even © | 


ball-playing, or 


good, brisk walk are. not only fun. but pepper-uppers, too 


Definitions: Wise and Otherwise 


Synonym: The word you use when 
you don’t know how to spell the one 
you want to use. 

Cauliflower: A cabbage with a col- 
lege education. 

Alibi: The legal way of proving that 
a man was not at a place where he 
really was, 

Depth: Height turned upside down. 

Coal: A purchase which goes not 
only to the buyer but to the cellar. 

Telegram: The only place where 
words, not deeds, count. 

Trousers: An uncommon noun, sin 
gular at the top and plural at the 
bottom. 


IN G2G4iMG, 100, THERE'S 
an Ard Technique 


On sketches and drawings, the lines you erase 
ore just as important as the lines you retain. 
Here are your best bets from Weldon Roberts 
for neatest, most exacting erasing techniques: 


4oe 
re” 
LEE 
wa etl 





ARTEX—Soft white 
pencil eraser for 
practical drawing 
and drafting. 


HEXO CLEANER — Soff pink 
eraser and “cleaner” for broad 
surfaces: drawing and tracing 
papers, tracing cloth, canvas. 


SUEDE — For erasing 
ink lines on drawing 
and tracing paper, 
tracing cloth. 


DOUGH — Kneadable 
to any shape for 
erasing @barcoal and 
pencil drawings. 


See them all at your stotioner’s 
WELDON ROBERTS RUBBER CO., Nework 7, N. J 


by tiful and complete line of Modern 
GRADUATION 
NAME CARDS 
and earn lonal test 
Free Memory Geek with cach order. 
Write today for free sample kit. 


PRINTCRAFT, Dept. $ 
1509 Maple &., Scranton 5, P 








Friendship Photos 


20, 244x3% pictures for $1.00 from 
your negative or picture, all originals 
returned unharmed. 

DAYTON PHOTO LAB. 
P. O. Box 9315 Deyten, Oble 
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Camera Angles 


By Ernest Pascucci 
Photography Editor of Scholastic 


Year after year, the Scholastic-Ansco 
Photography Awards have proved that 
high school students can do wonderful 
things with a camera. Now it’s time 
for this year’s crop of photographers 
to step forward and show their skill. 
The 1953 Scholastic-Ansco Photography 
Awards have just been announced. 

National awards offered by Ansco are 
$50, $25, and $15 for the first three 
awards in each of 15 different classi- 
fications. These awards are doubled by 
Ansco in any instance where a winning 
photograph is taken on Ansco film. 
Sylvania will also duplicate these basic 
cash awards wherever a photographer 
uses a Sylvania flashbulb in making his 
picture. Two scholarships to the Fred 
Archer School of Photography. Los 
Angeles, Calif., and a scholarship to 
the Art Center School, Los Angeles, 
Calif., are open to seniors whose photo- 
graphs show the most promise. 

Send for a free rules booklet to find 
out how you can compete with teen-age 
photographers all over the country in 


Magazines 


this annual program, Write to: Photog- 
raphy Editor, Scholastic Magazines, 
351 Fourth Ave., New York 10. N. Y. 


Making Time Stand Still 


The magic of the camera is that a 
single, fleeting instant from our daily 
lives can be captured and held on film. 
The ~holeiiaiieed who snaps a cheer- 
leader in mid-air, or the photo-finish 
of a touchdown, makes time stand still. 

The picture at the bottom of this 
page is a lively example of how the 
Camera Can record a memorable mo- 
ment that might otherwise have been 
lost in the passage of time. It was 
taken by Larry Braak of Spring Lake 
Junior H.S., Spring Lake, Michigan. 
Larry won a first place in the 1952 
Scholastic-Ansco Photography Awards. 

A picture that “speaks”—as Larry 
Braak’s does—is the goal of any photog- 
rapher. Getting such a picture requires 


—— 
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TRY FOR A 


FREE §280 ART COURSE! 


§ PRIZES! 5 Complete $280 Art 
Courses including Drawing Outfits! 
Draw the girl and try for a prize! 
Find out if you have profitable 
art talent. You’ve nothing to lose 
—everything to gain. Mail your 
drawing today! 


eceeoeoeeoeeeoeoeoeoeeeeeee 
ART INSTRUCTION, INC., Depr. 11582 
500 S$. 4th, Minneapolis 15, Minn. 


@Please enter my attached drawing in your 
(PLEASE PRINT) 


December drawing contest. 





| 


Amateurs only! Our 
students not chigi 
ble. Make copy of 
girl 5 inches high 
Pencil or pen only 
Omit lettering. All 
drawincs must be 
received by Dec. 31, 
"52. None returned 
Winners notified 


Phone 











Zone___. County. 
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know-how and practice, and a certain 
amount of luck. But there’s no secret 
formula for successful photography; 
the main essentials are a will to learn 
and a genuine interest in what you're 
doing. 


Camera Clubs 


Camera clubs provide a wonderful 
opportunity for photography fans to 
share ideas and experiences, and to 
criticize each other’s work. They are 
a popular extra-curricular activity in 
many schools. 

Does your school have a camera 
club? Or are you planning to start one? 
Would you be interested in knowing 
about what camera clubs are doing in 
other schools?, If so, you'll be glad to 
hear that we have decided to start a 
Camera Club Exchange Bulletin. 

To get the Camera Club Exchange 
Bulletin, write and tell us about camera 
club activities at your school. Do you 
hold your own contests and exhibitions? 
If so, how do you go about it? Send 
in any information you think might in- 
terest others. In. return. the Bulletin 
will tell you what other clubs are do- 
ing. By pooling your ideas, you'll learn 
about many different ways to improve 
your own club, Send your letters to: 
Ernest Pascucci, Scholastic Magazines, 
351 Fourth Ave., New York 10, N. Y. 


o 


Darkroom Data 


If you haven't tried developing and 
printing your own pictures, here's a 
chance to learn. how. The Eastman 
Kodak Company has just released three 
darkroom kits. They contain all the 
equipment you'll need, and complete 
instructions. They are reasonably priced 
($4.95 to $14.10) and are on sale at 
most camera stores. Why not try doing 
your own developing? It’s easy, eco- 
nomical, and lots of fun! 


Time stood still for Larry Brack when he 


snapped these teen-age apple bobbers. 





More Teachers Talk Back 


About the N.C.T.£E. Curriculum Report 


Many readers responded to our invi- 
tation in the May 7 issue of Scholastic 
Teacher for further discussion of Eng- 
lish Language Arts. This is Vol. 1 of the 
five-volume series on reorganization of 
the English curriculum to be published 
by the Curriculum Commission of the 
National Council of Teachers of Eng- 
lish. The article by Dr. Dora V. Smith 
introducing English Language Arts in 
the September 24 issue of Scholastic 
Teacher (pages 11-T) is, of course, a 
major contribution to this discussion. 
Other letters on this important docu- 
ment appeared in Scholastic Teacher 
Oct. 15. Send us your comments. 

- —Editor 


Dear Sirs: 

Certainly it must be assumed that the 
Commission founded its findings on re- 
ports and experiments of English teach- 
ers who have been trying the so-called 
“activity program.” I feel that we in San 
Antonio must be counted among those. 
In order to prove that there are teachers 
who have something of “the energy and 
drive and background to do the job out- 
lined by the English Language Arts 
volume,” we submit that we have tried 
in the last few years to set out class- 
room activity around common interests 
and areas as the medium to gain the 
goal of communication in oral, written 
and reading skills. 

This is accomplished first by finding 
the common interests in the class, and 
these may vary according to home en- 
vironment and experience. As an exam- 
ple, in the low seventh grade the com- 
mon interest in FOOD, from which 
developed a common interest in MILK. 
The class was first given an opportunity 
to discuss from individual pupil experi- 
ence what it knew about milk. This in 
turn was supplemented by reading ma- 
terial, leveled on individual ability, and 
later was turned into a written experi- 
ence on some questions particularly 
interesting to the individual pupil. 

One example was powdered milk sent 
to the army in Korea. We learned that 
different animals gave milk for human 
consumption in different lands, that 
milk was of various kinds, raw, pas- 
teurized, homogenous, skimmed, and 
buttermilk. We illustrated our written 
composition books, and we had a film 
on a dairy farm. One boy wrote the life 
of Louis Pasteur, another girl wrote on 
the many ways in which milk is used in 
cooking, a Mexican boy wrote on a 
Goat Milk Farm. The spelling words 
came out of this experience, the correct 
use of words and their relationship came 


out of this experience, and the gram- 
matical construction was made a part of 
the board work from the oral experience 
and from the written work. 


One of the amusing incidents that - 


emerged from the written composition 
project was the title of one of the books, 
“My English book that isn’t English.” 
When questioned by the teacher, the 
pupil replied that heretofore all of her 
English had been definition and work 
book exercises, that she never had real- 
ized that English was her everyday 
communication. 

So it can be done. Supervisors must 
direct help and arrange such areas for 
use by the teacher after conference and 
group discussion, must demonstrate by 
actual classroom teaching, class divi- 
sion, individual pupil interest, discus- 
sion. It stands to reason that such a 
departure must have some visual ex- 
posure so the teacher has an example 
of how it may be done. 

I sincerely believe that the Commis- 
sion is on the right track to make pupils 
realize that English is not a classroom 
subject but is LIFE; for without natu- 
ral, normal communication we could 
not abundantly live. 

Merrill Bishop, Director of 
English and Libraries 
Senior and Junior Schools 
San Antonio, Texas 


Dear Editor: 

After reading Mr. Hardy Finch’s re- 
view several times, I am convinced that 
I am meeting the requirements, methods 
and tecliniques of “the English teacher 
of the future.” For each idea you enu- 
merated and illustrated, I thought im- 
mediately of examples and sample units 
from my own teaching methods and my 
English curriculum. As I read each par- 
agraph of your review, I found myself 
nodding my head emphatically in agree- 
ment. To illustrate, I would like to men- 
tion a few phases of my present English 
program, which I am free to develop 
upon my own. In addition, I am in- 
cluding sample pages from units we 
have undertaken this year. 

1. In the absence of a guidance pro- 
gram in our school, I collected last sum- 
mer hundreds of pamphlets and clip- 
pings about careers. In English 12, at 
the beginning of the second semester, 
we started an intensive study, “Blue- 
printing Your Career.” Wide reading, 
discussions, and many self-analysis, in- 
terest and aptitude tests constituted the 
first few weeks. Part II of the Career 
Book each student compiled had seven 


chapters: Reasons for Choosing This . 
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Career, Advantages and Disadvantages, 
etc. Part III of the book included 
“Career Aids”—sample letters (applica- 
tion, request for recommendation, ete.), 
suggestions for a personal {nterview, 
application blanks—so many different 
“helps.” Practical English magazine 
gave us invaluable aid here. 

2. There is no traditional book report 
plan. Students are aided and encour- 
aged in a wide program of reading. I 
keep a card for each student; on the 
card, I record the books they read and 
comments. Book covers make an attrac- 
tive display in Room 33. Typewritten 
sheets, “Miniature Book Review by You” 
appear on my bulletin board. 

8. In the teaching of literature, I have 
always emphasized character, applica- 
tion to their lives, spiritual and moral 
values, etc. I have been given my re- 
quest for Adventures in Modern Litera- 
ture (Harcourt, Brace and Company) 
for seniors next fall. Whéh I assumed 
my present teaching position, Prose and 
Poetry of England was the English 12 
book; nine seniors had enrolled the pre- 
vious spring. I laid this aside and got 
twelve copies of the new sophomore 
book, Prose and Poetry for Appreciation, 
asked the students to subscribe to Prac- 
tical English, and encouraged widé 
reading by the organization of a class 
club, Book Club. One year later, all 
seniors except three enrolled for English 
12. Advance registration for next fall 
shows all 50 seniors enrolled for Eng- 
lish 12. 

4. In the absence of a school paper, 
I inaugurated a weekly column, Denni- 
son Hi-Lites, which appears each Thurs- 
day in the daily paper. This has ap- 
peared each week, without fail, since 
October, 1950. This column is edited by 
the students in English 12. All students 
are encouraged to participate; often a 
student who abhors writing is our best 
reporter for sports articles. This project 
has won the whole-hearted approval of 
the community. 

5. Grammar, as a formal study, is not 


, in my English curriculum except for a 


six-weeks review for seniors who plan 
to go to college. Errors in usage, etc., 
are recorded by students and mé as we 
study a unit of work. Thep, we take 
time out for explanation, drill and ex- 
ercises. 

6. English 12 members select, after 
discussion, a class club which meets bi- 
monthly in the class period. The club is 
divided into committee groups; each 
group is responsible for the program at 
the time designated. Programs must 
have educational value and must in- 
volve some attempt at evaluation. This 
year, it was a Movie Club—the most 


successful ever. 
Marjorie Manning 


Dennison High School 
Dennison, Ohio 
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Off the Press 


Franklin D. Roosevelt, by David E. 
Weingast. Julian Messner, N. Y. 184 
pp., $2.75. 

Tlevesoor D. Nilknarf is the subject 
of this friendly and thoroughly read- 
able biography. He is Franklin D. 
Roosevelt spelled backward. On oc- 
casion, as a young boy, F.D.R. signed 
letters to his mother in this way. David 
Weingast, Chairman of the Social 
Studies Department of East Side High 
School in Newark, N. J., has utilized 
stray bits of information such as this 
to bring to life a figure who may soon 
become a legend. He has not permitted 
detail, however, to distort the broad 
canvas of history. He has painted 
F.D.R., in action, from his early days 
at Hyde Park to his final hours in 
Warm Springs. 
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Thanksgiving Reception 
with Refreshments. 
SOCIAL STUDIES COUNCIL 
Hotel Baker 
Dallas, Texas 
Noventber 28 (Friday) 
5:00-7:00 p.m. 
preceding NCSS banquet 


R.E.Y.P. 
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Gentlemen: 


giving party: | plan to’ attend the 


(Send acceptance form below as soon as possible. Admis- 
sion by guest card only which will be mailed to you 
before the eae 


SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES, 351 Fourth Ave., New York 10, N. Y. 
| accept with pleasure Scholastic’s invitation to the annual Thanks- 


[) National Council for the Social Studies convention 
( National Council of Teachers of English convention 


This book is written for young peo- 
ple who did not live through the Roose- 
velt era. It will appeal to older ad- 
mirers of F.D.R. and pain those who 
still think of him as “that man.” Wein- 
gast is unqualified in his recognition 
of F.D.R.’s greatness. He regards Roose- 
velt as not only an accomplished poli- 
tician, but a humanitarian, statesman, 
amd student of history. In the latter 
capacity, “He knew that the verdict of 
history has always gone to the liberals 
—Jefferson, Jackson, Lincoln, Wilson.” 


‘Teaching-Learning Theory and Teacher 


Education 1890-1950, by Walter S. 
Monroe. University of Illinois Press, 
Urbana. 426 pp., $6.50. 


There are few educators so well 
qualified as Dr. Monroe, Professor 
Emeritus of Education, of the Uni- 
versity of Illinois, to undertake a sur- 
vey of educational theory and practice. 


- 
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An Invitation 


Scholastic’s Annual Thanksgiving Party 
at the Conventions of 
The National Council of Teachers of English 
and 
The National Council for the Social Studies 


November 27-29, 1952 


Teachers who are subscribers in classroom quantities to one of 
the Scholastic family of magazines, chairmen of English or Social 
Studies departments in those high schools using classroom 
quantities, or Teen Age Book Club sponsors are cordially invited 
to these two annual social events. 
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Thanksgiving Party 
and Buffet Supper 
ENGLISH COUNCIL 
Hotel Statler 
Boston, Massachusetts 
November 27 (Thursday) 
5:30-7:30 p.m. 
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i use: [) Senior Scholastic; 


(0 Junior American Citizen. 
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C1 World Week; J 
(0 Practical English; (1) Literary Cavalcade; [) Teen Age Book Club; 
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[) Junior Scholastic; 
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As editor of the E — of Edu- 
cational Roath Bs been re- 
sponsible for defining and developing 
terms and movements:in education over 
which there is considerable disagree- 
ment. In the present work he has 
limited himself to the changing educa- 
tional theory of more than a half- 
century and the impact of these 
changes on teacher education. 

Dr. Monroe is optimistic about edu- 
cational ‘ is a disposi- 
tion to ai fo the either-or type of 


thinking,” he writes. “This 


Hac me Sie 
should be more open-minded aime 
ascertain what is seeertes by the 
available evidence than to de- 
fend a position.” Educators who are 


ing activity, motivation, goals of 
activities, teaching methods 
vices. He discerns a major advance in 


with hg pe quali- 
890 view of 
the child as “passive and plastic.” 


If you have any curiosity about how 
life was lived in the second half of 


Romance Philology at the University 
of North Carolina, has undertaken a 
labor of love in reconstructing the dis- 
tant past for modern 3. 
heavy documentation is relegated to 
the back of the book, and the es- 
sor is not averse to indulging 

sense of humor from time to time. It is 
through the observations of Alexander 
Neckam, a schoolmaster, that we 
afforded an intimate view of 

Paris, student life, town life, 

and his castle; and manor 

peasant. The author tells his 

primary sources. In a final 

Holmes gathers details which he 

not easily integra 
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we learn that “The element w 


Howarp L. Hurwrrz 





